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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


nian 
HE Daily Mail of Tuesday published an extract from the 
Berliner Neueste Nachrichten (a newspaper directly 
associated with the great firm of Krupp’s) which prophesies 
that when Great Britain has adopted a 13:5 in. gun—the largest 
yet tested—Germany will probably meet the challenge with 
al4in. gun. Of course we do not know for certain that a 
larger gun than a 13°5in., or than our present 12in. gun, is 
desirable, That is a matter for experts. But the article is 
not pleasant reading, for it goes on to say that Englishmen 
are once again blowing the disarmament horn because they 
are convinced that they will soon be outmatched by German 
armaments. Is it not time to admit that the invariable 
reception which talk about a reduction of armaments receives 
in Germany makes such a proposal utterly unreal, and, if the 
prospect of a reduction be taken as an excuse for slackening 
in our naval programmes, extremely culpable as well? Such 
rhetoric as that of the Nachrichten is fed by what is regarded 
as a sign that Englishmen are weakening in the struggle, and 


with their expiring breath are trying to bluff their rivals. 





The Morning Post of Monday publishes a very interesting 
account from its correspondent at Alexandria of the effect of 
the new policy of firmness in Egypt. An entire change, he 
says, has taken place since Sir Edward Grey declared that no 
development of the system of governing through Egyptians 
could take place while the agitation against the British 
occupation continued. There is now complete tranquillity, 
and even the execution of Wardani led to none of the out- 
bursts which were threatened. This must always be so in 
dealing with the Oriental mind. It is a symptom of fatalism 
that what seems to be inevitable, however much disliked, is 
accepted without a murmur. If the present quiet has been 
the result of telling the Egyptians that there is no immediate 
prospect of the occupation ending, we think there is a great 
deal to be said for declaring once and for all that the occupa- 
tion is permanent. As this is the truth, why not say so ? 


The result of the Commission which the United States sent 


-to Liberia last year is that the United States has decided on 


the important step of taking over the financial responsibilities 
of Liberia and administering the country very much in the 


‘way that Great Britain began to administer Egypt. A loan 
‘of £500,000 is to be offered for subscription in the United 


States, France, Germany, and, as we understand, in Great 
Britain. Every subscribing country will be represented on 
what will practically be a caisse de la dette. The United 
States intends to reorganise the military forces, and, 


‘through the eaisse, to pay off the present British loans. 








ae 





Of course the United States has always been concerned 
in the welfare of Liberia; this black Republic was 
founded by negroes from America. It must not be sup- 
posed, therefore, that the acceptance of responsibility is 
an entirely new move. We do not see why the intervention 
of America to help this crippled Republic should not be a 
real boon. At the same time, there are certain dangers. 
Some Americans think that it will compromise the Monroe 
doctrine, which is winked at so long as America keeps at a 
distance, but which may be more carefully scrutinised when 
she rubs shoulders with European Powers. We trust, how- 
ever, that the United States will find no difficulty in this 
respect. As to the purity of her intentions in holding out a 
helping hand to Liberia there can be no doubt whatever. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Budget Resolu- 
tion to continue the Tea-duty at 5d. a pound gave rise to a 
debate on Colonial Preference. Mr. J. F. Hope moved that the 
duty be reduced to 4d. In return for the reduction of the 
duty Ceylon might grant a rebate of duty on articles from 
Great Britain. And to make good the loss the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might put an extra 1d. on China tea and 
introduce ad valorem graduation. Colonel Seely pointed 
out that our import of tea from British possessions was 
enormously greater than our import from China and Java. 
The loss to the Exchequer of the scheme proposed would be 
£1,000,000. This could not be afforded even to please the 
Colonies. Mr. Lyttelton, meeting the argument that if 
Canada received a preference on wheat, Australia would want 
a preference on wool, said that Australia would have to be 
told that the taxation of raw material was impossible. We 
are glad to have this admission that Australia would not 
profit substantially by any scheme of Colonial Preference. 
Mr. Bowles said that the amendment was a reversal of the 
original Birmingham faith, according to which India was left 
outside the Preferential scheme. Subsequently Mr. Lloyd 
George announced that he hoped to reduce the Tea-tax later. 





Mr. Montagu, who opened the Indian Budget debate in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, was able to speak more 
hopefully than his predecessors for the last two or three 
years. The winter crops of cotton, rice, and wheat have been 
exceptionally good, and “ the agricultural prosperity of India 
is thus completely re-established.” With regard to political 
difficulties, too, Mr. Montagu believed that during the last 
six months there had been a considerable revulsion in our 
favour. He then proceeded to a justification of the new Press 
Act, which, he held, would prevent “that horrible form of 
sedition-mongering which consists in disseminating cruel 
misrepresentations among young boys at school.” As an 
instance, he quoted a leaflet which called upon its readers to 
“ sacrifice white blood undiluted and pure at the call of your 
god on the altar of freedom...... Whites, be they men, 
women, or children—murder them indiscriminately, and you 
will not commit any sin.” Mr. Montagu went on to protest 
against the unfair attacks that had been made upon the police 
administration, which had greatly improved in late years. 
Such allegations, whether the work of an agitator or of an 
ex-Member of Parliament, were equally false and seditious. 
“Do not fear that you are lacking in sympathy with the true 
reformer because you refuse sympathy to the Anarchist.” 


Mr. Wyndham agreed with the greater part of Mr. 
Montagu’s speech. If they were to govern India, the 
country must be protected from evils which were far worse 
than the evil of so-called coercive legislation. “The un- 
flinching repression of crime was a necessary concomitant of 
even the consideration of reform, and the intelligent and 
sympathetic consideration of reform was perhaps one of the 
best ways to enlist support in the unflinching suppression of 
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crime.” Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, after a defence of the value 
of criticism upon Indian administration, blamed the Govern- 
ment for pursuing the old method of drastic and repressive 
legislation. He did not believe that the new Press Law would 
be equitably administered by Magistrates; and in any case it 
would not apply to the Anglo-Indian Press. He had daily 
read in the Englishman the most offensive, irritating, unjust, 
and ignorant things about native Indians; but it was not 
proposed to apply the law to this sort of paper. ‘“ Such 
legislation would drive below the surface that criticism, 
irritation, and disagreement with Government action, which 
was always more dangerous to civil liberty when it was silent 
than when it was allowed to express itself in the public 
Press.” 


Mr. Wedgwood moved a Resolution against “recent 
restrictive legislation in India,” while at the same time dis- 
avowing sympathy with political crime or with agitation likely 
to lead to it. He asked whether we wanted India to become 
ultimately self-governing. “If we did not, let us drop cant 
and say so; but if we looked forward to India becoming a 
federation like South Africa ten, fifty, or even a hundred 
years hence, then let us be open and above-board, and tell the 
people that we aimed at that solution and lay our plans for 
it.” An attack upon police methods was delivered by Mr. 
Keir Hardie, and Mr. Montagu replied by pointing out a 
number of garbled quotations and inaccuracies in Mr. Mac- 
karness’s pamphlet upon which the attack was based. He 
hoped the pamphlet would now be relegated to the obscurity 
it deserved. Mr. Montagu, after remarking that Mr. 
Wedgwood confused liberty with lawlessness, said finally that 
the Government hoped that education under the new Member 
of Council would soon bring a time when Press Acts and 
Seditious Meetings Acts would no longer be necessary. 
Mr. Wedgwood’s Motion was then defeated by 277 votes to 
48,—a majority of 229. We desire to congratulate Mr. 
Montagu on the firmness, goud sense, and eloquence of his 
speech, 


On Wednesday Mr. Asquith, who is never happier than 
when he has got himself into a difficulty and has to get out 


of it, moved the second reading of the Declaration Bill. After 
tracing the history of the Declaration, he dealt with the 
objections to the use of the word “Protestant.” The sensi- 
tiveness as to its use was undoubtedly of modern growth. 
The great Anglicans of the seventeenth century, people like 
Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop 
Laud himself, gloried in the name of “ Protestant,” and were 
not ashamed or reluctant to use the term as descriptive 
of the Church of England. It is no part, and never was a 
part, of the tradition even of the High Church Party to object 
to the word. Here of course Mr. Asquith was on absolutely 
firm ground. The word “ Protestant” is nothing more than 
“a report on the facts” of the Reformation. After examining 
the objections and criticisms that had been made to the 
original amended Decleration, Mr. Asquith announced that 
he was prepared to throw over the first form and to substitute 
the following :—“ I do solemnly and sincerely in the presence 
of God profess, testify, and declare that I am a faithful 
Protestant, and that I will, according to the true intent of the 
enactments to secure the Protestant succession to the Throne 
of my realm, uphold and maintain such enactments to the 
best of my power.” 


That is undoubtedly a form less likely to give offence, and 
we congratulate the Government upon the change they have 
made. But what are we to say of men whose deliberate 
practice it appears to be only to do sensible things after they 
have first done foolish things? The Government are again and 
again proving themselves a Government of second thoughts. 
No doubt wise men generally do act upon second thoughts ; but 
wise men also refrain from making their first and immature 
thoughts public, and from declaring them—till changed—to 
be their mature and settled convictions. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech was interesting, among other 
things, for its very frank, and as we believe truthful, treat- 
ment of Charles II. ‘“ Did any one suppose that Charles II. 
would have hesitated to make the Declaration? He did many 
things far more atrocious than that. He undoubtedly con- 
sented to the death of a great number of Roman Catholics, 
whom he confidently believed to be innocent, because it suited 





ce 
his political purposes. He [Lord Hugh Cecil] did not Suppose 
that a man of that kind would have hesitated to make any 
Declaration. Of course, he repeatedly received Communion 
in the Church of England, which, if he had any convictions 
at all, he believed to be an entire mockery. The Declaration 
was no use against an unprincipled secret Roman Catholig 
such as Charles II.” 


Mr. Birrell wound up the debate for the Government bya 
speech which can only be described as “ rollicking.” In eon, 
sequence of this admirable discussion and delightful debate 
the House for the first time for more than two hundred years 
had had an opportunity of saying that “this eld doctrine of 
the Protestant Succession represents really the fixed ming 
and determination of the vast majority of the people of these 
islands.” Every speaker who had taken part in the debate 
had made that as plain as could be. It was a very important 
and interesting thing to find that this doctrine of the Protestant 
Succession really was a living thing at that moment and 
accepted by everybody. We wish we could deal at length 
with Mr. Birrell’s racy sketch of the history of the Declara. 
tion, but we must be content to notice the passage in which he 
dealt with the dispensing power of the Pope :— 


“Tt was commonly supposed by Protestants that the Pope had no 
dispensing power over an oath which contained references to a 
matter of faith; that, whilst he could dispense you from an oath 
of loyalty and supremacy, if you used language sufliciently 
offensive and disgusting to the Roman Catholic mind that was an 
oath from which the Pope could not dispense you. I am not going 
into the dangerous doctrine as to what a Pope could or could not 
dispense you from, but I am certain of this, that no such limita. 
tion as that forms any true part of the Catholic doctrine of dis- 
pensation. It is a Protestant delusion if you think, by putting in 
particular words having an insulting reference to particular 
articles of the Roman Catholic faith, that you have ‘got’ the 
Pope. Nothing of the kind.” 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, after the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had announced that the House 
would adjourn next Tuesday or Wednesday until Tuesday, 
November 15th, a long discussion took place on the Com- 
mittee stage of the Declaration Bill. An attempt was made 
by the more militant section of those opposed to the changes 
made in the Declaration to prevent the passing of the Bill 
before the House adjourned for the holidays. Mr. Birrell, 
however, on the part of the Government insisted that the fact 
that the second reading was carried by more than 400 votes 
entitled the Government to proceed with the matter without 
delay. The result was that when the Closure was moved by 
Mr. Runciman on the Motion to report progress, it was carried 
by 255 votes to 142, while the actual Motion to report progress 
was carried by a majority of 141. The first clause of the Bill 
was passed by 340 votes against 60. Finally, the amended 
form of Declaration was carried by a majority of 190 (244—54), 
and the Bill was then reported to the House. Its passage 
into law is thus finally secured. All men who detest the 
notion of offering insults to those of religious convictions 
will feel a sense of deep satisfaction that the Declaration has 
been umended in a way which deprives it of its insulting 
character. 


At the end of his speech to the Eighty Club on Monday 
Mr. Birrell made some allusions to the possibility of com- 
bining Home-rule with Imperial Federation. He believed 
that in the last few weeks opinion had been ripening on the 
subject. Although he was responsible to Parliament for the 
administration of Ireland with its four million inhabitants, 
not a single day had been devoted this Session to a discussion 
of his salary. It was impossible for a central Parliament to 
deal satisfactorily with such a mass of local questions. People 
were beginning to notice the federal system in the Colonies. 
He believed a federation beginning here at home was ripen- 
ing for a rapid and speedy decision. Home-rule not only for 
Ireland, but for Scotland, Wales, and England as well, would 
leave the Imperial Parliament free from local details for the 
task of governing the Empire. 


So, if Mr. Birrell can convince us, we are to have a team to 
draw the coach of State consisting of a goat, a mule, 
galloway, and an elephant. Freeman, when “Home-rule all 
round” was first proposed, remarked that when he was young 
federation meant uniting that which before had been dis- 
united, but that it now apparently was going to mean breaking 
up what before had been joined together. No wonder he 
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rayed that he should not end his days as an inhabitant 
- the Canton of Wessex. Of all mad schemes, “ Home-rule 
all round” is the maddest. 


Friday’s papers contain a correspondence which has passed 
between Lord Lytton and the Prime Minister. Lord Lytton’s 
first letter, which is dated July 19th, begins by asking Mr. 
Asquith to receive a deputation to ask for further facilities for 
the remaining stages of the Woman Suffrage Conciliation Bill. 
Mr. Asquith had promised that if “the House of Commons 
expressed ‘a deliberate desire of effectively dealing with the 
whole question’ an opportunity would be provided for them.” 
Lord Lytton and his friends contend that the large majority 
recorded in favour of the second reading of the Bill, and the 
memorial asking for facilities for its passage into law this 
Session, signed by a hundred and ninety-six Members 
of Parliament, afford striking evidence of this desire. 
Lord Lytton also quotes words used by Mr. Haldane 
in the debate which are to the same effect as Mr. Asquith’s. 
He goes on to point out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home Secretary invited the House to 
refuse to read the Bill a second time on the ground that a 
division in its favour would signify a determination on the 
part of those who voted for the Bill that they “ want it passed 
into law this Session, regardless of all other consequences,” 
that they “want it as it is and want it now,” and that 
they “ want it sent to the House of Lords and are prepared 
to fight the House of Lords if they reject it.” In answer 
to this direct challenge, says Lord Lytton, the House 
of Commons declared its determination to do all these things 
by a majority of 109. Therefore he and his friends claim an 
effective opportunity of carrying out the wishes thus emphati- 
cally expressed. The Session is to be prolonged into the 
autumn, and thus time can be found for the Bill to be carried 
into law. 


To this “poser,” which we are bound to say he brought 
upon himself by his unwise use of vague qualifying 
words in his original statement in answer to Mr. Shackle- 
ton’s question on June 23rd, the Prime Minister replies 
by declaring that the Government, when they stated that 
they would give time for a full debate, added with the 
utmost explicitness that they could not afford any more 
facilities for the Bill this Session. “My further words,” 
Mr, Asquith goes on, “to which you refer, that ‘the House 
ought to have opportunities, if that is their deliberate desire, 
for effectively dealing with the whole question,’ clearly did 
not and could not refer to the present Session, nor (I may 
add) to any Bill the title of which was so framed as 
to preclude a free and adequate dealing with the ‘whole 
question.”” To adopt Mr.- Birrell’s phrase about the 
Pope, Mr. Asquith in effect replies: “If you think you 
have.‘got’ me, you are very much mistaken. I did 
not mean what you thought I meant, but something quite 
different.” Myr. Asquith’s words, of course, bear the inter- 
pretation which he puts upon them, and which was no doubt 
intended. by him. Unfortunately, however, the words were 
caleu'ated to make eager and rather vague-thinking people 
give them another and totally different interpretation, and 
hence to create a misunderstanding which Mr. Asquith ought to 
have been at pains to avoid. In our opinion, it is the business 
of a Prime Minister to be most careful that his words shall not 
be capable of double interpretations. The incident recalls to 
our mind the Duke of Argyll’s moving panegyric on the Duke 
of Devonshire (then Lord Hartington) in 1886: “Oh, gentle- 
nen, what a comfort it is to have a leader who means what he 
says and means you to understand what he says.” 





Lord Lytton’s reply to Mr. Asquith points out that it is 
common ground between the Government and the suffragists 
that in the Parliamentary handling of this question 
women -have laboured under what the Prime . Minister 
himself described as ‘a great hardship.” Bills for the 
eafranchisement of women have repeatedly passed their 
second reading, and yet no effect has been given to the 
opinion thus recorded. “ Your letter,” he goes on, “ indicates 
that you propose to make the debate of this Session, serious, 
comprehensive, and decisive though it was, one item the more 
in a long list of unfruitful and academic discussions.” Lord 
Lytton ends his letter as follows :— 





a problem the urgency of which the Government recognises while 
it avows its inability to legislate itself. The significant vote by 
which our proposals were adopted entitles us to claim the righta 
of a majority. We propose before Parliament reassembles to lay 
before you further evidence of the extent and urgency of the 
demand for the passage into law of Mr. Shackleton’s Bill 
this year.” 


In other words, Lord Lytton and his Committee intend to 
try to hold the House of Commons to what they declare is 
its pledged word. They will fail because the greater number 
of Members of the House of Commons who have expressed 
themselves as in favour of woman suffrage are not really in 
favour of it. They are in the position of the American 
politician who was “in favour of the cause but agin its 
enactment.” Or to put it in another way, “he that complies 
against his will is of his own opinion still.” 


In truth, a melancholy suffragette, reviewing the whole 
situation, and yet inclined as a Radical to find excuses for the 
majority which has so greatly deceived her, might make the 
metaphysical apology for that deception which Donne made 
in his poem to his unfaithful mistress. He tells her that he 
really has no right to blame her for not keeping her word :— 

“ For having purposed change and falsehood, you 
Could find no way but falsehood to be true.” 
That is the situation in a nutshell. Anti-suffragists as we 
are, we are not surprised at the indignation of the supporters 
of Lord Lytton’s Bill. They have been shamefully used by 
their own friends. In this great question what is wanted is 
honest thinking, honest speaking, and honest action. In the 
future people will, we trust, be forced to say what they mean 
and mean what they say on the suffrage question. 





On Tuesday Mr. Buxton introduced in the House of 
Commons the new Bill for altering the Law of Copyright. 
The principal changes proposed were that the formalities of 
registration should be abolished, that all species of work 
should be treated uniformly, that some species of work (such 
as lectures and architecture) should be better protected than 
they are at present, and finally, that the protection should 
last for the life of the author and fifty years afterwards. 
These proposals would, moreover, lead to the consolidation of 
about twenty enactments now in force, and would bring the 
country into line with the Colonies, as well as with the 
recommendations made at the Berlin Convention a few months 
ago. We wish Mr. Buxton’s Bill success. No doubt the 
extension will not affect many authors—books seldom live 
fifty years longer than their writers—but every now and then 
authors or their descendants will obtain a benefit to which 
they are justly entitled. 


The papers of last Saturday published a letter from Mr. 
Walter Judd drawing attention to the law of libel as it 
relates to newspapers. Any man of straw, abetted by an 
unscrupulous solicitor, can start an action for libel against a 
newspaper. The purpose of such an action, we believe, is 
often to induce the newspaper to pay something in order to 
avoid the trouble of going on with the case. Mr. Judd there- 
fore proposes that the defendant shall be enabled to apply to 
a Judge or Master of the Supreme Court for an order 
requiring the plaintiff to give security for costs. This is a 
very desirable reform, and we trust that if Mr. Judd can 
persuade a Member of Parliament to introduce a short Bill it 
will speedily become law. 


At Retford Grammar School on Tuesday the Duke ol 
Portland spoke of gambling and betting in exactly the right 
manner to impress his audience. “I have now,” he said, 
“been connected with the turf and racing for nearly thirty 
years, and I can candidly tell you that during that time I 
have known no one who consistently went on betting or 
staking money on horses but in the long run found himself 
very much worse for having done so. Therefore, if you will 
take-the advice of a man of the world, I say to you—Don’t 
gamble and don’t bet.” The advice of the “ man of the world” 
who runs his horses regularly but never bets is more likely, 
we fancy, to impress plain-thinking schoolboys than the advice 
of men who profess a righteous horror of one of our worst 
national vices, but for all that supply numerous incentives to 
its continuance. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 





“Our object was to provide by way of compromise a solution of 


Consols (24) were on Friday 81g—Friday week 81. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


N R. ASQUITH’S statement in regard to the Con- 

ference has not yet been made as we write. It 
seems, however, to be admitted that he does not intend to 
go into any details as to what has taken place, and that 
at most he will say that there appears to be a hope 
that the Conference may even yet discover a solution 
of the Constitutional problem. On the assumption 
that this is what Mr. Asquith is going to tell the 
House of Commons, we desire to say a few words on 
the subject as a whole. The announcement, though at 
first sight it may seem unimportant, is really a matter of 
great moment. The fact that the Conference has met so 
often without breaking up is, in the first place, strong proof 
that there is-a real desire on the part of its members to 
come to an understanding. If, as has been sometimes 
_ asserted, the Conference merely took place because 
pressure was exerted in an exalted quarter, or, again, 
because it was “expected” by public opinion, we should 
very soon have had an announcement that it was unfor- 
tunately impossible to find any common ground. On 
either side the determination to admit no compromise must 
have broken up the Conference. But the fact that the 
Conference has continued during the present Session, and 
is to be taken up again after the holidays, shows more 
than mere goodwill It shows that the prospect of 
compromise has not yet been abandoned, and that the 
Conference has still before it proposals which may turn 
out fruitful. 

Though we have no means of knowing what procedure 
has been adopted, it is not difficult to make a guess 
which is fairly likely to be true, since the field of 
conjecture is necessarily very narrow. Clearly the first 
business before the Conference was to lay down the 
points at issue. When that had been done, and when 
the eight men had discovered what they were really 
differing about, the next business must have been 
to examine in detail the various forms of solution 
that have been proposed already, or could be proposed. 
After these had been discussed, and their several advan- 
tages and disadvantages noted, would come the question 
of choosing between them, or of making a combination 
from them which might be acceptable. Finally, when 
the best possible plan had been sifted out, it would remain 
to consider whether even the best plan could be accepted 
by both sides as a solution. To show that the finest way of 
cooking eels is to curry them does not prove that either 
eels or curry are wholesome. 

We desire here to follow very shortly in outline the pro- 
cedure we have thus described. The points at issue are as 
follows. The Liberals insist that the Constitution must be 
so amended as to make it clear that the Lords shall in the 
future have no power either to amend or to reject Money 
Bills. Further, they insist that the Lords’ right to reject 
general legislation must be so limited that the will of the 
House of Commons shall prevail, or at any rate shall be 
made prevailable, in three Sessions of any Parhament. To 
aw the matter in another way, they insist that as regards 
egislation introduced in three successive Sessions of a 
Parliament, the powers of the House of Lords shall 
only extend to delaying that legislation by rejecting it 
twice,—by delaying it at the very most for some period 
under three years. That, briefly, is the case of the 
Liberals. The Unionists, on the other hand, declare that 
though they make no claim that the House of Lords has 
co-ordinate powers in the case of Money Bills, and though 
they admit that the House of Lords can never impose any 
burden on the taxpayer, they hold it to be essential to the 
welfare of the nation that the House of Lords shall have 
the right to reject Money Bills which are only Money Bills 
in name,—Bills which under the guise of Money Bills 
alter the law of the land and produce vast legislative 
changes. They insist that the will of the House of 
Commons is not to prevail merely because a Bill is 
labelled “‘ Money Bill,” or because there is intermingled 
with ordinary legislative proposals certain financial 
machinery. In fact, they protest against revolution through 
finance, and also against the systematising and legalising of 
“tacking.” So much for the financial side of the question. 
As regards general legislation, they argue that the problem 





== 
is not to alter the Constitution so that the will of 
House of Commons shall prevail, but to secure that the wil] 
of the people shall prevail. In order to attain this 
urge that in some form or other the people shall be 
consulted on legislation about which there is a funda. 
mental dispute between the two Houses. They are 
willing to pass whatever they may be directed by the 
people to pass, as in the case of last year’s Budget, but 
they are not willing to assume that the will of the people 
and the will of the House of Commons are necessarily the 
same. Translated into practice, this means that Unionistg 
are quite ready to admit that the House of Lords shal} 
have no right to reject a Bill which is sent up to it in 
the same form after a Dissolution, or after the will of the 
people has been ascertained in some other way,—for 
example, by a Referendum or poll of the people. 

Let us now consider the possible schemes tor reconcili 
these opposing views. Take first the financial question. [¢ 
is obvious that if some means could be found for clear} 
defining an annual Money Bill—that is, a Bill which 
is a Money Bill and nothing else—the problem would be 
solved. Unfortunately, however, there is a great deal 
of difficulty in drawing up such a definition, and when 
it is drawn up, like every other legal definition, it is sure 
to be capable of different interpretations. Difference of 
interpretation necessarily demands some machinery for 
deciding which interpretation is the true one. Therefore 
if the House of Lords yields up its power of rejecting 
annual Money Bills, not only must a definition of an 
annual Money Bill be found which will avoid the 
dangers of revolution through finance, and also the 
dangers of “ tacking,” but some tribunal must be created 
which will be capable of deciding whether a Bill is within 
or without the definition. Hitherto the Liberals have 
declared that they will have no lawyers set up over 
the House of Commons, and that the only person 
competent to decide what is a Money Bill and what 
is not is the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Unionists, on the other hand, say that they cannot 
consent to the House of Commons being judge in its 
own cause, and that therefore the proposal to let the 
Speaker decide the matter is entirely unacceptable. 
The issue is here narrowed down to the composition 
of the tribunal. If a tribunal acceptable to both sides 
can be found, the problem will be solved, for the diffi- 
culties of a definition, though great, are not insuperable, 
For ourselves, we have always held that the proper 
tribunal to decide what is and what is not a Money Biil— 
a Bill which the House of Lords cannot alter or cven 
reject—should consist of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Chairman of Committees in the Lords— 
he is an officer chosen by the Lords, and not imposed 
on them like the Lord Chancellor—and as third man or 
umpire some highly trained lawyer who is not a Member 
of the House of Lords. Such a lawyer can be found in 
the senior Lord Justice of Appeal, or possibly, for prefer- 
ence, a Lord Justice chosen by lot from among the Lord 
Justices who are not Peers. 

We come next to the question of general legislation. 
Here, as we have shown, the point at issue is: Can the 
Lords after three years’ delay be compelled to pass legisla- 
tion to which they object because it has twice previously 
received the assent of a majority of the House of 
Commons, or shall such compulsion be effectual only 
after the people have been consulted? Is there no 
solution which can be found for a deadlock caused by the 
Lords refusing to pass a Bill and the Commons insisting 
that it shall be passed? In the case imagined the 
Commons will not consent to a Dissolution, and the Peers 
declare that it would be a breach of trust for them to pass 
a Bill which they regard as bad and dangerous in itself 
unless they are directly ordered to do so by the people. 
The obvious solution is the one which has been agai 
and again urged in the Spectator—the use of the 
Referendum. We do not advocate that the Referendum 
should be constantly employed, for that would obviously be 
injurious. Personally we might like to see the Referendum 
automatically applied in the case of legislation which 
involves alterations in certain scheduled measures,— 
measures which affect the fabric of the Constitu- 
tion, as, for example, Bills altering the qualification 
of the suffrage. For present purposes, however, we do 
not propose anything on so great a scale. We merely 
desire that in cases where no agreement can be arrived at 
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swoon the two Houses, the Bill in the shape in which it 
he two Houses, the Bill in the shape in which 1 
pea the House of Commons shall be submitted to 
a vote of the people,—“ Aye” or “ No.” 

We would carry out this reference to the people in 
a form which would in fact acknowledge the claim 
of the House of Commons to a certain superiority 
in the matter of legislation. We suggest that the 
Act should be submitted to the people by the House 
of Lords adding to it, in the form finally insisted on 
by the House of Commons, a Referendum clause. 
This clause should merely state that “this Act shall 
not come into operation until a poll of the people, 
‘Aye’ or ‘No,’ has been taken thereon in the form pre- 
scribed in the schedule annexed, and a majority of the 
electors voting have given their assent thereunto.” We 
are aware that so far a good many Liberals have expressed 
dislike of this most democratic of all democratic institu- 
tions, the poll of the people, and we therefore admit 
that the difficulties are very great. But after all there are 
difficulties in anv course of procedure. Remember, also, 
that the plan we have proposed is only tentative. If after 
trial the House of Commons became convinced that the 
Referendum solution is an unsound one, it need not 
continue the practice, but may fall back upon some other 
solution. [All that it would be necessary to do to try the 
Referendum as a solution of deadlocks would be to settle 
the terms of the schedule under which the Referendum 
should be held. Writs would be issued to the returning 
officer in every constituency, and the poll would be held 
under the Ballot Act and Corrupt Practices Act exactly as 
in Parliamentary elections.| When the House of Lords 
added a Referendum clause, the House of Commons 
would always have the power, if it chose, to reject 
that clause and let the Bill fall as it falls now 
when the Lords add a clause to which the House of 
Commons will not assent. 


For ourselves, we believe that after a few trials, not 
merely the country at large, but the House of Commons 
and the party politicians, would become reconciled to its 
operation. It would soon be recognised that there would 
be no need for the Ministry to resign even if their 
Bill were rejected by the voters. They would simply 
bow to the will of the people just as now they so often 
have to bow to the will of the House of Commons. The 
Government introduce a Bill—for example the Declara- 
tion Bill—in a certain form. They find, however, that it 
is unacceptable to the House of Commons, and then they 
alter it fundamentally, and accept what is in fact the 
rejection of their original measure. But they do this 
without any thought of resigning. That the House of 
Lords would add a Referendum clause to every Liberal 
measure which it disliked we do not believe for a 
moment. The majority of the Lords, being opposed toa 
Liberal Government, would not like to run the risk of 
strengthening that Government by popular majorities. 
Successful polls of the people would make it difficult for 
the Opposition to do what they always desire to do,—declare 
that the Government have quite lost the confidence of the 
nation. 

We come, then, to this. If the Conference can arrive at 
an agreement in regard tothe definition of a Money Bill, 
and as to the tribunal which is to decide the interpretation 
of that definition, a settlement on the financial side of the 
struggle can be obtained. Again, the difficulty of dead- 
locks in ordinary legislation may be got over by the 
experimental adoption of the democratic expedient of 
a poll of the people. 





THE CROWNED REPUBLIC. 


| bres the last week Mr. Keir Hardie has denounced 

the Monarchy as an extravagant institution and the 
members of the Royal Family as idlers ; and newspapers 
have published angry retorts upon Mr. Keir Hardie, 
accusing him of infidelity to his oath of allegiance, and so 
forth. We do not desire to defend either the manners or 
the judgment of Mr. Keir Hardie; we do not altogether 
shrink from forlorn hopes, but to lead this one in the 
interests of Mr. Keir Hardie would be beyond our strength. 
But we do, nevertheless, think that the counter-attack on 
Mr. Keir Hardie may be pressed much too far, and make 
itself ridiculous. The Monarchy has nothing to fear from 
criticism. Therefore to resent criticism, if it be sincere, isa 





weakness. The Monarchy is a political fact, and must be 
discussed like all other political facts, and particularly is 
this true when the Civil List is under consideration. The 
Commission which discusses the Civil List is a sort of 
“ Budget Committee ""—would that we had such a Com- 
mittee for the Budget of the whole country on the model 
of the French “ Budget Committee”—and when one 
analyses the work of the Commission, we find that it is 
simply answering the question : “‘ What are the services of 
the Royal Family worth to the country?” Criticism of 
the nature of those services is therefore pertinent. If only 
it be sincere, we cannot bring ourselves to resent it, because 
we believe that the reopening of the question “ Monarchy 
versus Republic” must always end for Englishmen in a 
strong conviction that they have got in their limited Con- 
stitutional Monarchy the ioamn of government by far the 
best suited to their needs. 

At first sight an hereditary succession must seem an 
illogicality ina democracy. But the governance of men 
is not a geometrical problem, and if we conduct our argu- 
ment on the assumption that it is we shall soon reach the 
most disastrous fallacies,—all-square to the eye, perhaps, 
but fatal in practice. Our Constitution is illogical from 
top to bottom, yet it has been built up bit by bit, each 
new bit answering to some need or grievance of the people, 
until it has become by the accretions of years the most 
easily worked Constitution in the world. The American 
Constitution, which leaped ready made from the heads of 
the Americans who won their independence, cannot be 
compared with ours for smoothness of running. ‘To 
begin with, then, no political institution should ever be 
condemned because it does not satisfy man’s craving to be 
assured that two and two have been safely added up to 
make four. Englishmen have their own experience of 
Monarchy, and they have also had the advantage of being 
able to watch the great Republics of France and the 
United States. They are perfectly ready to admit that for 
the United States Republicanism is in all the circumstances 
the most desirable government, and they also admit that 
the Third Republic gives France the best promise of peace, 
contentment, and prosperity which she has had since the 
Revolution. But the special conditions of France and 
America—the historical approach to the question—are 
not in any sense matched in Great Britain. It is 
our experience which justifies us in wishing to retain 
the Monarchy as against a Republic at all costs. 
Burke said:—*I do not often quote my Lord Boling- 
broke, but I agree with him when he says: ‘I 
prefer a monarchy to a republic, because it is much 
easier to engraft the advantages of a republic on a 
monarchy than the advantages of a monarchy on a 
republic.’” That states compendiously the British case. 
Our crowned Republic gives us the advantages of both 
kinds of headship ; we get the best of both worlds. The 
Grand Chairmanship of the Nation is better provided 
for by a King who 1s, so to speak, bred for the purpose 
than by a President who is chosen very often, as in 
the case of choosing a new Pope, because he excites 
the lowest common measure of opposition. As for the 
expense, on which ground Mr. Keir Hardie argues so 
indignantly, is it seriously contended that if we changed 
our Monarchy for a Republic the cost to the nation 
would be less? We believe that it would be very much 
more. The King has private property which could 
not be claimed by the country unless robbery were 
committed, and the prearranged demise of the Crown saves 
the country not only from the whole nervous agitation of 
recurrent Presidential elections, but from their cost. The 
outlay on a Presidential election in the United States is 
said to be about a million pounds. We do not say that 
the whole of this sum disappears unprofitably, but at all 
events the greater part is unproductive expenditure. Mr. 
Keir Hardie cannot suppose that we could elect a President 
without an election. Perhaps, further, he does not 
remember that while the King contributes to his own 
support out of his private estate, a President would have 
to be provided for entirely by the nation. 

In our dealings with other countries and with our own 
Colonies the advantages of Monarchy are enormous. 
Almost every Sovereign in Europe is related to the King. 
Cousinship—if the relation be nothing nearer—may not 
always be very inspiring, but at least it is something; it 
r-’ only prevents two Sovereigns from treating one another 








with the scant courtesy which might be natural in certain 
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circumstances between two indignant Presidents, but it 
produces some consideration between two peoples who 
remember the blood-tie of their Royal representatives. 
So, again, in the case of the Colonies. The Colonies gladly 
feel that their interests and honour are gathered up in a 
polity which finds its supreme symbolical expression in 
attachment to a personality. But it could not be expected 
that they would render the same allegiance of courtesy and 
strong sentiment to a President. A President would have no 
glamour for them, and they would look through his office 
to the House of Commons and begin to ask themselves 
why on earth they should be “ run” by a legislative body 
which was no better than their own Assemblies. As it is, 
the House of Commons is saved that invidious comparison, 
and freely receives the tribute of esteem and affection 
which is due to the model on which all the Colonial 
Legislatures arefounded. This argument becomes stronger 
than ever in respect of the subject races of the Empire 
who do not govern themselves. To them a personality is 
everything,—a personality with power proceeding, as it 
were, from within itself. The hereditary principle satisfies 
this condition. The untutored mind of most natives 
cannot conceive of a person being a real head of the 
Empire who is chosen by the people from among them- 
selves, who has but a temporary lease of power, and who 
returns at the end of his office whence he came. Neither 
France nor the United States has to deal with so 
many millions of people who regard a ruler as a sort 
of spiritual force, as a divine essence, or as nothing. 
For us the Monarchy is an enormous convenience. 
One can hardly think how the Empire would go on 
without it. 

These advantages have not been lost sight of by all 
members of the Labour Party. Mr. Jowett, writing in 
the Labour Leader in May, confessed that he would 
not lift a finger to exchange a King for a President. 
The only danger he perceived in the late reign was that 
the King had too much personal authority in foreign 
politics. If King Edward had used every opportunity to 
intervene in the conduct of foreign affairs, and his 
Ministers had consented to that intervention, we should 
agree that he had exceeded his authority. But it is 
absolutely certain that he did not. His influence was 
restricted most loyally and sagaciously to giving, so to say, 
advice to his advisers, while in every public employment of 
his influence he was no more than the agent—the brilliant 
and tactful agent—of the policy of his Ministers. For a 
King of Great Britain to become an originator of foreign 
policy would be an immense injury to the Throne. 
Perhaps an exceptional Monarch might consolidate his 
country’s power and prestige in every direction. But the 
time would come when the same right of independent 
action would be claimed by a feeble successor, and then 
there would be the deluge. The Monarchy itself could 
not survive it. But as it is, we are quite sure that the 
Labour Party in reckoning up the disadvantages of 
Monarchy and Republic may dismiss from their minds 
altogether the idea that there has been any encroachment 
by the Monarchy on the province of Ministerial responsi- 
bility. It will be well worth while for loyal British 
subjects to remember this during the present reign. If, 
with mistaken prodigality, they overpraise the part played 
by the King in foreign politics, they will inevitably 
bring it about that when there is a setback the King 
will be, unjustly but none the less really, involved in 
the odium suffered by the Government of the day. We 
hold that the Throne should be unceasingly guarded from 
such a danger. 

Against the advantages of Monarchy we have to set the 
obvious possibility that some day—not anywhere in 
prospect—the turn would come to sit upon the Throne 
of some representative of the Royal house who was quite 
unfitted for the position. .Even then, if ineptitude were 
beyond reason, it would be possible to declare the Sovereign 
mentally unequal to his office and to appoint a Regent. 
That is not a thought which need trouble this generation 
or the next. We might go on indefinitely picking out 
minor instances of smooth working under our historical 
Monarchy which would be replaced by opportunities for 
furious controversy under a Republic. Enough to repeat 
that the Monarchy can only gain by criticism in respect of 
both efficiency and economy, and that we for our part shall 
not fly into a passion because at such a time as this it is 
subjected to it. 





$$ 


PRISON REFORM. 


We are altogether in agreement with the spirit in 
which Mr. Winston Churchill is attacking the 
subject of prison reform, and as far as we can gee 
the te details of his proposals are sound and 
reasonable. Now, however, we desire to deal, not With 
these specific reforms, but with the general principles 
which should govern our prison system. Let us begin 
saying that we have no sympathy whatever with those who 
imagine that the world could get on without the punigh. 
ment of crime. There is a well-known saying of Frederick 
the Great to which most men will give a general assent, 
“Every man,” he said, “ has a wild beast inside him. Pey 
know how to keep it in chains. Most of us give it a loogs 
rein when not held back by the terrors of the law.” 
No doubt there are a aioe of men and women in 
the world to whom these words mean nothing now 
and probably never will mean anything. However 
greatly they were tempted, | would through their own 
goodness and strength of character be able to resist 
the temptation. Indeed, of such people it might almost 
be said that they would not even know that they 
were being tempted, so impossible would wrongdoing 
seem to them, and so perfect would be their power of 
control. For the mass of mankind, however, temptation 
does mean the danger of yielding, and here comes in 
the inexpediency, to use the mildest word, of making 
temptation an excuse for crime. In a way no doubt we all 
regard it as an extenuating circumstance. Yet to systematise 
this weakness, for weakness it is, is not only to give crime 
the rein, but to withdraw support from human beings at 
the moment when they most need it. When the wild 
beast is fiercest—and he is, of course, fiercest when a man 
is most tempted—is just the time when the chains should 
be strongest. Let any person think out in cold blooda 
situation in which he or she would be sorely tempted to 
do a wrong act. In such circumstances, which of the two 
following reflections is the more likely to produce successful 
resistance,—the result which in the abstract every one must 
desire? (1) “If I do wrong society will not condemn me, 
for it will understand how terrible is the temptation to 
which I am being exposed. The world knows that it 
would be asking more than it has a right to ask of 
human nature to require me to hold out.” (2) “The 
temptation is very great, but neither the law nor 
society will find any excuse for me in that fact. My 
punishment will be just as terrible. Though I may be 
more pitied than the man who was tempted less, such pity 
will do me no good, and will not reduce my sentence by one 
hour.” Clearly the man who wishes to keep from evil will 
prefer that the second reflection rather than the first should 
occupy his mind. By making the greatness of temptation 
a ground not only for pity but for a relaxation of punish- 
ment, we are in truth doing a deadly injury to the tempted 
man, depriving him of the handrail between the narrow 
path of safety and the abyss. Or, to go back to Frederick 
the Great’s metaphor, we are weakening the chain which 
holds the wild beast within us. 

Though the attitude of the State towards crime 
must be stern and unyielding in the interests not only of 
society as a whole but of each individual as a possible, 
nay, probable, subject of temptation, it must not be 
supposed that we favour in any degree the idea of vin- 
dictive punishment. No doubt all acts, good or evil, have 
their consequences. Though we may believe the central 
mystery of the Christian religion to be that the broken 
ares will at last be made into a full circle, and the supreme 
miracle will be performed by which in the end the chain of 
consequences will be broken and atonement accomplished 
not in its derived but in its originating sense, still 
for us wrong remains wrong and crime crime. It 3s 
no business of the State to concern itself with the 
ultimate issue, or to usurp or parody the offices of the 
Almighty. The sin and the sinner must be left to the 
mercy, as we believe, or, as others may hold, to the 
vengeance, of God. The concern of the State is solely to 
prevent the commission of crime. It cannot attempt to 
dive into men’s hearts to know their motives, or to 
judge in the highest and final sense. ‘True, it must 

merciful, but not with the pretence that to know all 


To do that would indeed be to mistake 


is to pardon all. 
its functions. 
Punishment, of which imprisonment is in the modern 
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world the main engine and instrument, must have as its 


end the prevention of crime. There are clearly many 
ways in which crime can be prevented. The simplest and 
easiest plan in the abstract, though, as will be seen, 
the most difficult in the concrete, would be, after having 
established the status of criminality in a man, to shut 
him up and to say :—‘ You are a criminal. We will by 
keeping you in prison take care that you shall not follow 
our criminal proclivities any more.” But men cannot 

te fairly ticketed in this way, or rather the majority 

of men cannot. There are no doubt some cases in which 

the wild beast within has broken the chain altogether. 

Perhaps he never was chained at all, and can only 

be kept from criminal acts by ges restraint. In 

most cases, however, what we have to deal with is 
merely a weakening of the chain. The wild beast can 
break or slip the chain very easily, but still it is there. 

In these instances, when we are not in a position to 

declare that the individual is a hopeless criminal who will 

rey upon society unless society protects itself by shutting 
fim up, our essential object must be to mend the chain so 
that the human being with whom we are dealing when 
restored to freedom will be in a position to keep his 
wild beast in order. In other words, the reformation of 
the criminal is our object. Unfortunately, however, this, 
though so easy to state in words, is exceedingly difficult to 
carry out in practice. By the nature of things we are 
obliged to have a general prison system, and yet nothing 
is made more clear by experience than that treatment 
which will reform one man will have a non-reforming or 
deteriorating effect upon another. Apart, too, from the 
difficulty of dealing with each individual case separately, 
there comes in the personality of the criminal. We must 
never forget that it is to his immediate interest to deceive 
us as to what will be the best and most appropriate treat- 
ment of his case. Moreover, this power to bamboozle the 
persons whose business in life it is to reform them is in 
most prisoners exceedingly great. 

The complications which arise in the problem of 
punishment, even if we define the object of punishment 
as solely the reformation of the prisoner, are many and 
serious. They are immensely aggravated by another con- 
sideration to which we dare not refuse attention. Besides 
making punishment reformative, we must make it deterrent. 
To make it deterrent in the case of the individual may no 
doubt be considered as a part of reformation. But we 
must do more. We must think not merely of the prisoner, 
but also of society as a whole,—not merely of the 
prison inmates, but of the innocent persons outside who 
are liable to be tempted to crime, and who need the 
handrail supplied by the suggestion: “If I yield to 
temptation the law will punish me and find no excuse 
in the magnitude of my temptation.” We must 
use the punishment of the prisoner as a proclama- 
tion or advertisement to the world in general of what are 
the consequences of crime and wrongdoing. If we do 
not do that, but concentrate our efforts solely on the 
reformation of the prisoner, we do injury to other tempted 
men. Those whe leave our prisons will, in fact, be 
telling hard-tried persons with dreadful iteration that the 
consequences of crime are not so very awful. We must 
not help a tempted man to say to himself :—‘“If I do it 
and am not discovered, I shall have my desire and be 
happy. Even if I fail, I shall not be so very badly off. 
Imprisonment cannot be worse than the hell of misery in 
which Iam now living, and from which I can get free by 
the deed I contemplate. Besides, I have as good a right 
to happiness as this other man. Why should I condemn 
myself to misery?” 

Here we arrive at the whole difficulty of our prison 
system. We are obliged to make it at one and the same 
time reformative of the individual and deterrent to 
others. This means that it must be severe, or, to use 
the proper word, terrible. It must not merely inspire 
terror in the wrongdoer so as to prevent him from doing 
Wrong a second time. It must also provide a warning to 
every man under temptation,—terrifying not vaguely but 
in deadly earnest. ‘To show how necessary it is to maintain 
the terrifying character of punishment, we may glance for a 
moment at a branch of this problem dealt with in another 
article in our issue of to-day. It is a commonplace among 
students of crime that murderers are frequently found to 
have killed before. The man who kills once and is not 
discovered is tempted to fresh crimes. When the second 








temptation comes he cannot but reflect how easily he got 
off on the first occasion, and what nonsense it is to talk 
about the brand of Cain on a man’s brows. He is 
like a man who has done a very daring gymnastic feat 
with ease and success. Why, then, should he not do it 
again? From that fact we may judge how essential it 
is that punishment should be terrible. 

It is the old story of the middle course, of that 
compromise between incompatibles which the facts of 
ordinary human life are always compelling us to adopt. 
We have got to make our system of imprisonment 
deterrent,—that is, we must make it very far from 
pleasant, but at the same time we must not make it so 
terrible as to brutalise the prisoner. For example, if, 
as seems likely, solitary confinement does not prove 
very effective as a deterrent, but demoralises the 
prisoner, we ought not to use solitary confinement, or at 
any rate only when it can be shown to be beneficial. If some 
form of physical torture could be shown to have a 
deterrent effect, and also could be shown not to brutalise 
the prisoner or those who administered it, it might no 
doubt be used in order to make imprisonment terrible. 
Experience, however, has shown that no form of torture 
can be employed without brutalising not only the man 
tormented but those who administer it, and therefore, 
in spite of its deterrent effect, it has rightly been 
abandoned, except—for there is nothing absolute in these 
matters—in the case of flogging young offenders. 

In prison reform we have to grope our way more or 
less in the dark. Nevertheless we may feel that some 
progress has been made, and that we manage prisons 
and prisoners better than we did. For ourselves, we 
believe that the question of the recidivist, or habitual 
criminal, is still the greatest unsolved problem. Surely 
there must be a point at which habitual criminality— 
that is, complete loss of control over the wild beast—is 
proved. If so, it is folly to let the prisoner out from 
time to time to prey upon society. At present there is 
an ascertained number of men and women who may be 
said without any exaggeration to pass their lives in prison, 
with occasional holidays, during which time they commit 
offences against society and demoralise those with whom 
they mix. Clearly the withdrawing of these holidays 
would be a benefit to all concerned, to the prisoner and to 
the State. No doubt the definition of habitual criminality 
is not an easy one to make, and no doubt also there is 
something appalling in the thought of shutting the prison 
doors once and for all upon any individual. This 
objection, however, might be met by giving power to 
the prison authorities to let out even an _ habitual 
criminal who had been condemned for life if convinced 
that they were justified in such a course. Meantime it must 
not be forgotten that in cases of detention for life it would 
be possible to deal much less harshly with the prisoners 
than at present,—to treat them, in fact, more like lunatics 
than ordinary prisoners. 

We admit that in what we have written we have 
not been able to make any very helpful or hopeful sug- 
gestions; but we may, we think, plead that it is worth 
while every now and then to look at the problem as a 
whole, and to consider the enormous difficulties with which 
it is surrounded. We wish Mr. Winston Churchill all 
possible success in his attempts at prison reform, and we 
are exceedingly glad that he has undertaken the task. At 
the same time, nothing but good will, we feal sure, be 
done by facing all the facts connected with the problem of 
imprisonment. 





IRISH RAILWAYS AND IRISH PROSPERITY. 


T was inevitable that the Viceregal Commission on Irish 
Railways should be of two minds. Even in the 
period during which it has been at work the advocates and 
the opponents of State purchase have drifted further 
apart, and each side has grown more convinced of the 
merits of its own theory of railway management. There 
is even room for surprise that the majority of the Com- 
missioners, being as they are in favour of transferring the 
railways from private to public ownership, have not gone 
the length of recommending that they should be owned by 
the State, and administered by a Government Department. 
As it is, they put aside this plan as being unsuited 
to the “ peculiar circumstances and exceptional require- 
ments” of Ireland, and suggest in its stead a kind of 
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Railway Home-rule. Ail the Irish lines are to be 
bought by a Railway Board of twenty directors, four 
nominated and sixteen elected. This Board is to issue a 
State guaranteed stock, the interest on which will be a 
first charge on the net revenue of the unified railway 
system. Of the value of this security the majority of the 
Commissioners seem to entertain a probably well-founded 
doubt, for they go on to suggest three supplementary 
means of securing a dividend. These are a charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund, an annual grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and “a general rate to be struck by the Irish 
Railway Authority if and when required.” It is possible 
that the first two of these supplementary methods will 
under political pressure prove capable of an amount of 
expansion which will render it unnecessary to resort to the 
third. This plan may fairly be described as a device for 
introducing State ownership divested of the professed 
safeguards with which the application of the principle is 
ordinarily surrounded. A Railway Board mainly elected 
by the ratepayers is to exercise powers which, on the 
system of State purchase as ordinarily understood, would 
be vested in Parliament. On paper, therefore, this scheme 
= very great powers in the hands of a very small 

dy, and one which does not even represent the Parlia- 
mentary electorate. We suspect, however, that the elected 
sixteen would in most cases have the fear of their con- 
stituents so strongly before their eyes that they would in 
the first instance do all in their power to get the Imperial 
grant made large enough to meet the growing needs of 
the situation, and that when this source of revenue was 
exhausted the contemplated improvements in the railways 
would go unmade. The Irish ideal of necessary amend- 
ments in matters of everyday use seldom runs into 
extravagance, and when no more was to be had from the 
Imperial Exchequer this contentment with things as they 
are would probably be found operative in railway adminis- 
tration. In the end, therefore, the adoption of the Majority 
Report would introduce a mischievous principle into our 
railway administration without securing the practical gains 
which are supposed to follow from it. 

We say “supposed to follow from it” because we greatly 
doubt whether the gains in question have any existence 
outside the fervid imagination of political theorists. The 
two advantages which the advocates of State purchase 
most confidently promise are efficiency and economy. As 
regards the former, the argument seems to take very little 
count of observed facts. Whatever else Governments may 
be, they are seldom inventive. The ordinary motives that 
stimulate invention—competition and personal gain—if 
not altogether wanting, are operative in a very much 
smaller degree than in private enterprises. A good 
Civil servant is anxious to carry out the orders of his 
superiors to the full, but he is not usually forward 
to point out how these orders might be made better. 
The mechanical system of which he is a part does not 
lend itself to interference from below, and the chiefs 
of Departments are probably too much impressed with the 
uncertainty of the results likely to follow upon any large 
measure of change to be tempted to press its ahatien 
upon their political superiors. In State administration 
this latter element has always to be reckoned with. The 
inventive subordinate finds that the judgment finally 
ages on his ingenious suggestion is often influenced 
»"y considerations which have nothing to do with the 
intrinsic merits of his plan. A Minister has to calculate 
how the suggestion will strike the popular fancy, not 
merely when it has been tried and found successful, but 
when it is first made. The reputation of Governments 
is sometimes seriously damaged by proposals which in 
the end are not adopted. The advantages of a tax on 
matches might be demonstrated by a succession of able 
Treasury officials without making the slightest impression 
on a Chancellor of the Exchequer who remembers 
the fate of Mr. Lowe’s original proposal. Inventiveness 
is seldom the characteristic of prosperous and long- 
established concerns, and least of all is it likely to be 
found in one which has at its back the unvarying routine 
of Government administration. If the Majority Report of 
the Viceregal Commission should be acted on, there will of 
necessity be many apparent changes in the outset. New 
officials will have to be appointed, new salaries will have 
to be fixed, the old duties will have to be redistributed. 
But when all this has been done the Irish railways 
may easily settle down into a routine as immovable 





a oa 
as that with which travellers in Ireland are familiar 
If this be what we are to expect in the way of efficiency, 
is the prospect any brighter as regards economy? 4 
priori probabilities certainly point the other way. We 
do not deny that Governments, like private concerns, wish 
to spend no more than is necessary, but their con 
tion of necessity contains an element of which the inde 
vidual trader has no need to take notice. It includes the 
view which their supporters are likely to form of any new 
proposal, and this may be shaped by considerations with 
which the economy of the change has nothing to do. If 
the South-Eastern and the Chatham and Dover Railways 
had become State property instead of being amalgamated, 
it may well be doubted whether the saving effected by 
running boat-trains between the two London stations and 
Dover alternately instead of at the same hours would ever 
have been realised. An influential section of the travelling 
public would certainly have demanded that their con. 
venience should be considered. Londoners in particular 
have had an object-lesson as regards the economy of public 
ownership in the water-supply of London. Nothing seemed 
more obvious than the cheapness likely to be secured by 
the substitution of a single authority for the many com- 
— which formerly did the work now taken over by the 

etropolitan Water Board. The change may have had 
numberless other advantages, but as regards economy its 
record, as every householder knows to his cost, is a blank. 

In all respects the Minority Report presented by three out 
of the seven Viceregal Commissioners is to be preferred to 
that of the majority. There are defects, it says, in the 
Irish railway system (as, indeed, there are in those of other 
countries), but “ there is little fault to be found with the 
individual management of the larger railways.” The 
“comparative” want of success of the smaller lines 
is admitted, but it is “due more to defective legislation 
than to any other reason.” These lines have not, it is 
true, expanded as quickly as they should have done, but 
the cause is to be looked for in “causes wholly in- 
dependent of them.” What those causes are is known 
to all who do not deliberately shut their eyes to the facts 
about Ireland of which Sir Horace Plunkett has put us 
in possession. The more the question was studied, he 
tells us, ‘the more apparent it became that the enormous 
advantage which the Continental farmers had over the 
Irish farmers both in production and in distribution was 
due to superior organisation combined with better education. 
State aid had no doubt done a great deal abroad, but in 
every case it was manifest that it had been preceded, or at 
least accompanied, by the organised voluntary effort without 
which the interference of the Government with the business 
of the people is simply demoralising.” 

Even the ingratitude with which Sir Horace Plunkett's 
labours have been treated by the Imperial Government has 
not deprived them of a large measure of recognition and 
result. Much has already been done to carry out his 
schemes. Farmers are learning to “buy their agri- 
cultural requirements at the cheapest rate and of the best 
quality in order to produce more efficiently and more 
economically.” They are gradually being enabled, by means 
of combination, “ to avail themselves of improved appliances 
beyond the reach of individual producers” ; to secure “ the 
use of the latest agricultural machinery and the most 
suitable pure-bred stock” ; to “collect in bulk and regularise 
consignments”’; and to create by mutual support the credit 
required to bring in fresh working capital. In all these 
ways the produce carried by the railways will be increased 
in amount and improved in value, and until this change 
has been brought about no multiplication of the carrying- 
power of the railways will be of real value. It is in supple- 
menting the efforts made in these directions that State aid 
can be usefully called in, and that it ought at this stage to 
be called in Sir Horace Plunkett maintains as stoutly as 
any one. The true friends of Ireland will not be those who 
neglect these indispensable changes in the methods of Irish 
industry for the doubtful, or less than doubtful, speculation 
of the State purchase of Irish railways. 








THE QUAKERS. 
HAT are the peculiar tenets of the Society of Friends? 
That is a question often asked. “It is natural to 
man to have a supernatural light,” said William Penn. 
These word lie at the root of Quakerism. When they 
were written they were regarded as heretical, but we 
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think they would now be accepted by almost every 
body of Christians. The same may be said of Penn’s 
definition of what is “fundamental” in the religion of 
the Society of Friends. We quote it from a delightful 
little book, “Selections from the Works of William 
Penn,” lately brought out by Dr. Isaac Sharpless (Headley 
Brothers, 1s. 6d. net):—“That which the people called 
Quakers lay down as a main fundamental in religion, is this, 
That God, through Christ, hath placed His Spirit in every 
man, to inform him of his duty, and to enable him to do it; 
and that those who live up to this, are the people of God, and 
those that live in disobedience to it are not God’s people, 
whatever name they may bear or profession they may make of 
religion. This is their ancient, first, and standing testimony. 
With this they began, and this they bore, and do bear to the 
world. By this Spirit understand something that is Divine; 
and though in man, yet not of man, but of God; and that it 
came from Him, and leads to Him all those that will be led 
by it.” If this is their testimony, it is hardly too much 
to say that the whole Protestant world has heard and 
believed, and the Quakers may declare that they have 
leavened the lump. No sensible man nowadays takes much 
account of religious labels. He is as sure as Penn was 
that the spirit of divine justice will some day “plead 
with all the Proud Professing, as well as Profane, Flesh.” 
Again, take this political aphorism of Penn’s. Is it not a 
remarkable forecast of English liberal opinion ? “ Any govern- 
ment is free where the laws rule and the people are a party to 
those laws.” Considering how great has been their influence 
upon the world, or, if we like to put it differently, considering 
that the ideas which they and a few like-minded mystics 
made prominent were destined to have so great an effect in 
Christendom, it is strange that they have remained in 
quantity, though not of course in quality, so insignificant a 
sect. This is still more remarkable when we reflect that, 
setting aside one doctrine, their ideal of life is perhaps the 
clearest expression that can be found of the religious ideal 
of Englishmen as it exists in the more Puritan section of the 
middle class. 

Let us turn to the text-books of the Society of Friends in 
confirmation of our theory. Here are some quotations from 
the “General Advices,” taken from “Christian Discipline of 
the Society of Friends” (Headley Brothers), which “ General 
Advices” must be constantly read in every congregation. Is 
not the way of life here set forth such a way as an enormous pro- 
portion of the English public acknowledge, at least in theory, 
to be the right one? It is a standard set for the well-to-do, 
in which there is little counsel for the poor, but plenty of 
advice as to how their more fortunate brethren should treat 
them. Comfortable circumstances are assumed; ostentation 
is entirely condemned. A certain immersion in the ordinary 
affairs of life is assumed, but strict integrity is enjoined. 
Some education is also assumed, and an embargo placed 
on unprofitable reading. Frivolity is condemned, but 
the social instinct is very strongly encouraged. “Observe 
simplicity and moderation in your deportment and attire, 
in the furniture of your houses, and in your style and 
manner of living. Carefully maintain in your own conduct, 
and encourage in your families, truthfulness and sincerity; 
and avoid worldliness in all its forms.” The forms, it is 
noticeable, are not defined. Gambling, however, is evidently 
one of them. “Avoid and discourage every kind of betting 
and gambling, and such speculation in commercial life as 
partakes of a gambling character.” All false pretences in 
trade are also inadmissible. Friends are to “take heed to the 
limitations of the Spirit of Truth in the pursuit of the things 
of this life.” They may be energetically pursued, but honestly. 
“ Maintain strict integrity in your transactions in trade, and in 
all your outward concerns. Guard against the spirit of specu- 
lation, and the snare of accumulating wealth. Remember that 
we must account for the mode of acquiring, as well as for 
the manner of using, and finally disposing of our possessions.” 
Penn said much the same things in fewer and rather more 
worldly words. “ To do evil that good may come is for 
bunglers in politics as well as morals.” All literature of 
a hurtful tendency is to be kept not only from children but 
out of the house; and all Quakers are invited to “ consider” 
whether, in view of the manifold evils arising from the use of 
intoxicating liquors, it might not be better to give them up, 
together with “any share in their manufacture or sale”; but 
the result of the consideration is left open. 








Children are to be early taught to read the Scriptures that 
they may realise the immense moral and religious importance 
of “these invaluable writings,” and they are to be inured to 
habits of self-restraint. Care of the young has an immense 
share in these “ General Advices.” “The generation coming 
on” is ever in their minds. Sympathy with children is to be 
regarded as a gift which must be exercised. All Quakers 
coming across “ young Friends” alone in the world are bound 
to “call upon them at their places of abode, and to manifest, 
by the genera] tenor of their conduct towards them, a kind 
interest in their welfare.” The duty of hospitality is, indeed, 
impressed on all. “Overseers” are to be diligent “ in warning 
and counselling the young, in privacy, faithfulness, and love; 
endeavouring to attract them to the paths of virtue.” 

The injunctions with regard to the poor seem to savom 
almost too much of common-sense. It is a duty to be “ kind 
and liberal towards them,” but “Give to him that asketh” is 
not one of the sayings of our Lord which Quakers interpret 
literally. “ With respect to the poor among us, it ought to be 
considered that the poor, both parents and children, are of our 
family ; and although some may think the poor a burden, yet 
be it remembered, when our poor are well provided for, and 
walk orderly, they are an ornament to our Society.” But on 
the next page these injunctions are somewhat modified. 
“We would also observe, that the provision of the Society 
was never designed to contract the duty of charity between 
individual Friends, or to lessen the claims which near 
relations, in times of necessity, have upon each other. In an 
especial manner, we esteem it the privilege and the duty of 
the children of persons who are destitute to minister to the 
wants and comforts of their parents with an affectionate 
cheerfulness, and not to throw the care of them on others.” 

Much of the advice offered to those who exercise “ oversight 
and ministry” might very well be given by ordinary laity of the 
various Protestant Churches to their clergy or their “elders.” 
Great care is to be taken in their selection, so that none are 
introduced to “matters which may be beyond their religious 
strength.” Moreover, they must be men of spotless reputation, 
otherwise their advice will not be well taken. But eventhough 
they be both spiritual and moral in a high degree, they must also 
show tact. “Let the Elders, when they sce occasion, advise 
Ministers to be very prudent in their conduct, not as busy- 
bodies, nor meddlers with family or personal affairs in which 
they are not concerned or required to be assisting.” They 
are also exhorted not to weary others. “ As soon as their 
service in the ministry is over” they are exhorted to “return 
to their habitations, and there take a reasonable and prudent 
care of their own business, household, and family.” Above 
all, they must avoid laying stress on their own authority, 
“the baptizing power of the Spirit of Truth accompanying 
the words being the true evidence.” Also they must not 
“exceed the measure” of their gift and be long-winded, 
“ making additions towards the conclusion of a meeting, when 
it was left well before.” 

It is only on one subject that the ordinary Christian lay world 
in a Protestant land differs profoundly from the Quakers, and 
that subject is war. The Quaker is bound to make ita matter 
of conscience to condemnit. “ Are you faithful in maintaining 
our Christian testimony against all war, as inconsistent with 
the precepts and spirit of the Gospel?” we read. This is a 
question solemnly addressed at intervals to all members of 
the Society of Friends. It is an idle optimism which would 
declare that it is always easy to square the ideal of the Gospel 
with prudent practice. It is not easy where war is concernell ; 
it is not easy where the poor are concerned; it is not easy 
where the turning of the other cheek is concerned. Christianity 
takes small account of necessary evils. You cannot bind the 
teaching of Christ within the bands of expediency. Religion 
is an end in itself. If we may quote Penn again, “ Religion 
and Government escape not this mischief. The first is too 
often made a means instead of an end; the other an end 
instead of a means.” 

In this matter of war there are texts to be quoted on either 
side, but we all agree now with the Quakers that “the Word 
of God” is “ not a text but a Spirit.” We do not find that 
Spirit condemns war, but only unrighteous war; but we do 
not want to reargue that point. It is curious to reflect, 
however, that but for war and the taking up of arms in a 
righteous cause—t.e., in the defence of liberty, political and 
spiritual—the Society of Friends would in all probability have 
perished. Had what Macaulay called so well “the sullen 
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tyranny of Charles and Laud” prevailed, the Quakers would 
have been persecuted to destruction. They found in one of 
the greatest warriors of all time, Oliver Cromwell, a protector. 
It is true that James II. held it politie to befriend them for 
atime. But had he succeeded in restoring Papal authority 
over things spiritual in these realms, is it to be believed that 
the Quakers could have survived? Yet it was the force of 
arms that freed us from James II. 





THE TEMPTATION TO KILL. 
HE temptation to kill, if not more common than is 
usually supposed—and we believe it is more common— 
may take shape in the most unlooked-for places. It may appear 
in the heart and brain of a person who from his youth upwards 
has been horrified at the very thought of murder. It has been 
said, with wilful cynicism yet with some rudiment of truth, 
that there are persons who were born to kill one another; 
that there are persons—not naturally murderous persons— 
who if brought into close contact would have the capacity 
inevitably to make one another so desperately angry or 
so unutterably miserable that one would be bound to kill 
the other. Happily, we must imagine, in the changes and 
chances of life the human ingredients necessary for these 
fatal consequences rarely come together. But let it not 
be supposed that a mind of considerable rectitude and 
restraint would be incapable of harbouring thoughts of 
killing under the given conditions if by killing alone the 
way were seen clear to an end of an intolerable misery or 
tyranny. Especiully would this be true if at the same time 
the temptation were heightened by a vision of an easy path to 
ecstatic happiness on the removal of the one obstacle. Yet 
the thought of killing does not seriously enter the minds of 
the majority who would stand to gain by somebody else’s 
acath, for the simple reason that they shrink from a crime of 
which the very sound of the name conveys a sense of horror. 
Civilisation has, in fact, successfully created an atmosphere of 
wholesome dread by resolving to think of murder as a crime 
entirely apart from all others,—as one which deserves a penalty 
that would be excessive for every other crime in the world. 
Society is forced to protect itself in this way because it is 
based on the assumption that murder will not be committed. 
Murder is so easy. It solves so many difficulties which are 
not soluble in any other manner. Therefore the fact that 
it is by far the greatest of all anti-social crimes must be 
brought home to every member of the community. Other 
crimes only speak; murder cries out. That is the whole 
argument for capital punishment, and it can never cease to 
have its force. 

How easily murder may burst out and spread like an 
epidemic, in spite of all, may be judged very well from 
the extraordinary list of crimes now before the country. 
But murder is not only imitative, as it is perhaps in the 
present phenomena. If the view of the community that 
nothing can extenuate murder is not kept constantly before 
the eyes of a person tempted to yield to an exceptional 
texptation to kill, that person may take the fatal step of 
introducing his own judgment—possibly a good judgment 
of its kind—into the matter. There was a case a few years 
ago of a boy passionately devoted to his sister, who believed 
she might be dragged down into ruin by her mother, who had 
given way to drink. He did what he could to save the 
situation, and at last made up his mind that there was no 
remedy but the removal of his mother, who had forfeited her 
title to be called a mother. He killed her. His justifica- 
tion seemed to him complete. He, in fact, executed her, 
claiming the right of private judgment. Here was a motive 
not only intelligible bat of its sort pure. Yet it ignored 
by far the most important part of the whole argument,— 
the argument on which the structure of society is reared, 
and without which society could not possibly continue. 
There was once a distinguished physician in London who 
used to tell his pupils that they should never dismiss from 
their minds the possibility of murder in the case of a 
mysterious illness, however little suspicious the circumstances 
might be. And he used to quote his experience when he was 
called into consultation with a local practitioner who was 
baffled by the illness of a clergyman’s wife. The physician 
asked the clergyman: “Has the possibility of poisoning 
occurred to you?” “It has,” was the answer, “and I have 
been so careful to guard against it that I have actually made 





it a practice to prepare my wife’s food myself.” “Then J] 
dismiss the thought,” replied the physician suavely; “but ag 
I have already taken a sample of the food I found in the bed. 
room, I may as well analyse it in London as a matter of 
form.” The clergyman thanked the physician for his 
scrupulous care. The latter returned to London, and the 
former shot himself. The wife recovered, and—this may he 
embroidery—erected a memorial to her husband in the 
parish church. 

Murder, we said, is an imitative thing. Once relax the pre. 
caution of society and the practice of murder would instantly 
respond. For years those who advocated the abolition of 
eapital punishment pointed to the example of France, where 
abolition was practically accepted. Fortunately the French 
law had not been formally changed—one can well believe that 
it would be a difficult matter to re-enact a measure legalising 
capital punishment after it had been done away with—and 
recently some murderers have been executed in France in 
complete accordance with general feeling. 

Murder is not the result always of cold-blooded calculation. 
The very fact that it can be imitative shows that it may come 
spasmodically and without warning, like “running amok.” 
What is required, then, is some check which acts, as it were, 
automatically, and holds a man back by some scarcely defined 
and almost instinctive fear. It may not be, perhaps, that he 
actually visualises the gallows when he is in a transport of 
fury or avarice, but the implanted recollection that murder 
is an indescribably terrible offence does deter him. The 
advocate of the abolition of capital punishment says that a 
man who can pass into the frame of mind to commit murder 
could not conceivably be restrained by the fear of hanging at 
the fatal moment when the blood rushes to his head and he 
stands, as the Greeks used to say, outside himself. Of excep- 
tionally unbalanced minds that is very likely true, but it is 
quite untrue of the large class of minds which, while coming 
well within the definitions of sanity and personal responsibility, 
are still in need of being helped to resist themselves. This is 
what the advocate of abolition always forgets. It is the 
general horror of murder, agreed upon by the whole body of 
civilised men, which acts with exceptional force in what we 
might call the neutral classes of humanity. 

Particularly is this restraint necessary in the case of women 
who are tempted to rid themselves of the burden and disgrace 
of illegitimate children. The more we think of the lenity with 
which this crime is judged to-day by well-meaning senti- 
mentalists, the more are we appalled. As though a helpless 
baby were quite unworthy of protection, and could be drowned 
like a kitten ina tub! A correspondent told us lately of a 
girl who killed her child and was acquitted by the jury, and 
immediately afterwards was able to say: “All the people 
round about have been congratulating me, and I have 
so many invitations I don’t know which to accept first.” 
Compare with this the case of another girl who kept her 
baby alive, but was imprisoned for a month for neglecting 
to pay the promised 5s. weekly for its maintenance. How 
could she fail, as our correspondent remarked, to compare 
her lot with that of the murderess who has walked out of 
Court scot-free, has no incubus on her hands, no need to pay 
5s. a week out of her slender wages, and has so many invitations 
that she does not know which to accept first ? If the advocates 
of the abolition of capital punishment were logical, they would 
set up the definite plea of irresponsibilily on behalf of women 
who kill their illegitimate children. No doubt there are cases 
in which irresponsibility could be proved; and, indeed, when- 
ever the plea was made it would deserve the gravest con- 
sideration. We are second to no one in condemning the 
cruelty and futility of punishing people for crimes which 
they committed in a state of semi-insanity. But the efforts of 
mistaken benevolence are directed, not to proving the irre- 
sponsibility of the mother, but to palliating the crime. Those 
who are urging the thoroughly organised treatment of the 
feeble-minded have all the logic that the others lack. The 
expense to the country is enormous owing to the unending 
treatment of irresponsible persons as though they were 
responsible. When humanity and economy, as we said last 
week, point in the same direction as they do in demanding 
this reform, the argument is overwhelming. 

The so-called humanitarians take so inverted a view of the 
whole problem of crime that they sometimes speak of the 
tracking down of a criminal as though it were an act of 
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vindictiveness performed at an exorbitant and unjustifiable 
expense to the State. The murdered person is already half 
forgotten —“ dead is dead, and gone is gone”—and they con- 
ceive of the act of prosecution as though it were persecution,— 
a relentlessly managed business which concerns only the 
State and the one criminal. This, of course, leaves out of 
‘cht the entire community, whose interest it is that the 
author of the worst of crimes shall be tracked down to his 
ultimate lair, whatever the trouble and whatever the price, 
and that every would-be murderer shall be aware when he is 
contemplating the deed that he himself will be no exception 


to the rule of the land. 





THE THUNDER STROKE. 


HE question was asked in the Spectator of June 18th 
T whether it was worth while for a householder to 
protect his building with lightning-conductors, and we think 
that Mr. Alfred Hands, in a little book just published, 
“Lightning and the Churches” (J. W. Gray and Son, 91 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., 1s. net), gives a very good answer to 
the question. He has collected into some ninety pages a 
large number of instances of the effect of lightning, and 
without trying to fit the facts to his theories, he manages 
to make out a case worth careful study, both from the 
scientific paint of view and that of the mere calculator of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The damage done by lightning, 
in England and Wales, as regards which countries Mr. Hands 
has occupied himself in collecting information, is probably 
more extensive than most people would believe. Mr. Hands 
has compiled a chart showing the places known to have been 
struck in the years 1897-1908, and on the chart he has had to 
mark 7,793 different spots, and to chronicle damage done to 
211 cathedrals, churches, and chapels; 3,190 other buildings 
of various kinds; 226 ricks and stacks; 1,251 trees, and 398 
other objects; while 194 persons have been killed and 1,016 
injured, and there have been 1,307 cases in which animals 
have been killed, these being either single creatures or several 
killed by one stroke. There have been as many as 49 sheep 
struck dead in asingle flock. The monetary loss is estimated 
at £50,000 to £100,000 per annum, but obviously the “moral 
and intellectual” damages are the more serious. 

What, then, is the tremendous force which does all this 
mischief? We need not go into abstruse considerations 
of the nature of electricity, or the composition of the ether, 
but we can examine some of the effects which are produced 
by the ether in motion or under stress or strain. From 
the latter we get static electricity, and the ether in continuous 
motion produces current electricity. Current electricity, Mr. 
Hands remarks regretfully, is the only kind which is much 
studied,—naturally, perhaps, since it is the electricity of com- 
merce. He, however, is a student of static electricity, and his 
explanation of what happens when an object is “struck” by 
lightning may be given in his own words :—“ When a thunder- 
storm occurs a stress is thrown on the air, either between two 
clouds or between a cloud and the earth, and when this stress 
has reached a pressure of about half a gramme weight to the 
square inch, smash goes the air—it is literally cracked. The 
line of the fracture is illuminated by the intense heat caused, 
rendering the air particles incandescent, and we see this and 
call it lightning. This is all lightning is; there is no ‘ bolt,’ 
and no transference of matter from one place to another. To 
speak or write of an object as being ‘struck’ by lightning is 
calculated to produce a wrong impression, because it conveys 
the idea of a ponderable object giving a blow. It is literally 
an incorrect term, but we are forced to employ it because it 
has been so long in use.” Perhaps the incorrectness of the 
word can be better understood when we realise that when 
there is a flash of lightning the air is just as much “struck” 
as the other objects through which the flash passes,—a church- 
steeple, for instance, or a tree, or a human being. What 
happens in each case is the same: the lightning is finding its 
way by the path of least resistance. It runs through the 
weakest substance near, just as paper is torn at its weakest 
points, or as a river winds its way to the sea. The stronger 
substances withstand it, and the weaker substances give way. 
When the air is cracked, then the lightning makes its path by 
the weakest component parts of it,—those parts, for instance, 
which contain moisture; that is why the flash is seen to take a 
sinuous course. But air, as a fact, is relatively very strong as 
regards lightning, while other substances, which we think of 





as strong, are to lightning very weak. Metal is weakest of 
all; a human being is stronger than metal, and masonry or 
wood is stronger than a human being. So that a lightning- 
flash occurring in the neighbourhood of a wall or a tree and 
a man would choose the man rather than the wall or tree, 
and would leave either of these for a path of metal. 

That, then, is the principle of the lightning-conductor, and 
we do not regard the conductor rightly if we think of it as 
“attracting” lightning. A conductor no more “attracts” 
lightning than a bank of sand attracts a stream which must 
either pass through the sandbank or a wall of rock. And, as 
Mr. Hands points out, we should none of us be so foolish as 
deliberately to attach to any building an instrument designed 
to attract lightning. Asa matter of fact, the point of a con- 
ductor actually dissipates electricity, and to a certain extent 
can be said to prevent an electric discharge. On dark nights 
during thunderstorms you can see the point of a conductor 
glowing with the pale light known as “St. Elmo’s fire,” and 
sailors are familiar with the lights which play on mastheads, 
yardarms, and other pointed parts of vessels. A very interest- 
ing example of the effect upon lightning of the presence of 
points is the Temple of Solomon. Josephus tells us that 
the roof was ornamented with points covered with gold; the 
points, probably, were intended to prevent birds from settling 
and so soiling the roof. But the unintended effect was 
that the Temple was perfectly protected from lightning, and 
in a country in which thunderstorms are severe and frequent 
it stood undamaged for a thousand years. When the Roman 
Emperor tried to rebuild it, leaving out the points and the 
gold, it was “struck” at once. If, then, we ask why lightning- 
conductors do, as a fact, get struck, the answer is that the 
point has not sufficient time to dissipate the electric discharge. 
The cloud charge above and the earth charge below are 
developed towards each other so rapidly that the point cannot 
keep pace with the accumulation, and so the charge rushes 
along the conductor. But the result, if it touches nothing 
but the conductor, is satisfactory enough. 

How does it happen that churches and buildings are struck 
when they have lightning-conductors fixed to them? Mr. 
Hands meets the question squarely. Generally speaking, he 
answers that the conductor has either been improperly 
affixed, or has been allowed to get out of repair. He has 
investigated case after case and found that conductors placed 
on buildings that have been struck have rusted away or have 
been broken, or have originally been affixed by men wholly 
ignorant of main principles. A conductor could be made, 
for instance, to act as a passage-way from one piece of metal 
in the church to another. Mr. Hands shows by diagrams 
and photographs how lightning will jump, as it were, from 
one piece of metal to another in its passage down an un- 
protected church-tower, and how, in a tower “protected” in an 
unscientific way, the discharges may prefer some other path 
to the conductor,—if, for instance, the conductor has a bad 
earth connexion. On the other hand, he gives instances of 
churches, such as Week St. Mary in Cornwall, and St. 
Botolph’s, Boston, Lincolnshire, better known, perhaps, as 
“Boston Stump,” which were struck time after time till a 
conductor was fixed, and which have not been struck since. 
Then aguin, as he points out, we do not know how many times 
churches which are protected by conductors have been struck 
without being injured, for the only way in which you can tell 
whether a conductor “has been put to the supreme test and 
has saved the building from damage” is by a slight mark of 
fusion at the tip. It is a common occurrence, we learn, to find 
these marks when inspecting conductors. It would be rather 
exhilarating to discover the traces of fusion on one’s own 
lightning-conductor. But, to sum up the question of the 
value of conductors generally, could anything be better than 
the argument, not of the house, but of the battleship? Inthe 
old days of masts and sails the wooden ships were continually 
being struck. Now, with ships of steel, the crew live in a vast 
floating conductor, and steam through a storm more safely 
than if they were walking on dry land. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


manipuasan 
SELF-GOVERNMENT BY EASTERN PEOPLES. 
(To ras Eprror or rae “Srscratos.”’) 
Srr,—I was present a short time ago at a meeting of “The 
Conference for the Defence of Nationalities and Subject 
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Races,” which was held in Caxton Hall. It was the last of a 
series of three public meetings that the Conference held. I 
regretted very much having missed the two preceding meet- 
ings, as they might have given me a better impression of the 
Conference than the impression I carried away with me from 
the meeting I attended. This impression was not one of 
confidence in the wisdom of the Conference, nor of hope 
that it would do much towards ameliorating the condition 
of the races of which it has declared itself as the champion. 
Not that I have no sympathy with the objects for which, 
judging by its title, the Conference stands, or ought to 
stand. It is because I have such sympathy that I 
desire that these subject races may be delivered from 
their blundering friends. I believe that, like many similar 
movements, the Conference started from the right point, 
but went in the wrong direction. The starting-point, by 
which I mean the motive which gave the Conference its 
birth, was undoubtedly a good and commendable one. And 
though I could occasionally discern behind the words of the 
speakers some ulterior motive, such as party or political con- 
siderations, still I am convinced that the Conference started 
with the genuine desire of doing good to the races which it 
champions. But unfortunately I cannot, on the strength of 
the speeches which I heard, speak as favourably about the 
course taken by the Conference to attain its end. Such 
encouragement of sedition and lawlessness as seemed to 
sound its leading note can result only in defeating its very 
purpose, which is alleged to be the promotion of the welfare 
of the subject races by giving them self-government. Such 
agitation neither makes these races better fit for self- 
government, nor does it convince any one who has their 
welfare at heart that it does them any good. 


Now, to those that were not present at the meeting of which 
I speak it might appear that I am wronging the speakers by 
accusing them of encouraging lawlessness and sedition. But 
I am stating only what actually took place. One of the 
speakers had condemned assassination as a weapon for 
attaining the end desired. Another speaker, however, 
derided this restriction as cowardly, and eulogised the 
deeds of assassins such as Wardani, whom he praised, 
evidently to please the Egyptian Nationalists who were 
present. The audience responded with a din of applause 
that made me feel rather uncomfortable, and button up my 
coat and look sharply about me. 

What impression these speeches left on the minds of the 
Egyptian young men present—and they were not few—and 
what their echo in Egypt will be I do not know, but I can 
easily surmise,—unless by now our Nationalist friends have 
begun to estimate the influence and prestige of their sup- 
porters in this country at their real value. The only 
impression, however, that they could leave on the mind of 
any one who is fairly acquainted with the East is that the 
speakers did not always know what they were talking 
about. 

Take as an illustration the remedy which they proposed to 
apply for dealing with the situation. One speaker prescribed 
Parliamentary government as the best medicine that could be 
administered to these peoples to help them on. But, strange to 
say, one of the representatives of the “subject races” them- 
selves, a Hindu, who made a most able though violent speech, 
refused this remedy. He said that the Parliamentary form 
of government was an outgrowth of Occidental or British 
civilisation, and he did not want it imposed upon his people, 
for it would not suit them. He did not say what form of 
government would suit them. He kept his counsel about that, 
leaving it probably to be revealed when the people of India 
had “made it impossible for Great Britain to withhold 
independent self-government from them.” That self-govern- 
ment would possibly take the form of an autocracy with 
himself at the head of it. What struck me as stranger still 
was the fact that the young Egyptians who were present 
cheered this speaker, who told them in plain words that 
Orientals were not fit for Parliamentary government, while 
they denounced Mr. Roosevelt because in his speech before 
the Egyptian University he hinted in a more gentle manner 
at the same idea. A happy thought, however, struck a third 
speaker, who, finding that the remedy prescribed by his 
fellow-countrymen did not prove acceptable to the “subject 
races,” came out with an ingenious solution. He said the 


— 
words right, he said it was the “ easiest thing in the world.” 
It was to give those people what they wanted. Now if he 
had said this in irony he would have proved himself the mogs 
statesmanlike of the speakers of the evening. But there is 
every reason to believe that he said it in earnest, and therefore 
he did not hit the mark after all. 

“ Give them what they want.” As if they were all of one 
mind, and as if they always knew what they wanted! } 
heard the two speakers that represented the subject rages 
that evening,—the Hindu and the Egyptian. And if cithe 
of them had any clear idea of what he wanted for his people, 
or of what his people wanted for themselves, he certainly did 
not make it clear to his audience. Possibly the leaders of 
the agitation in both countries know what they are aiming at, 
but certainly the majority of the population do not know 
what they want by way of form of government. Supposing, 
however, that they did have this knowledge, and that the 
final disposal of the fate of each country were to be decided 
by a plebiscite, and that it were possible to have a popular 
vote that represented the real mind of the population, what 
would be the result? In India whose will should prevail? 
That of the Hindu or of the Mohammedan? Or would there 
be no more India, but a myriad of minor States each with a 
homogeneous population having identical aims and political 
ideals ? 

In Egypt, what should be considered as the mind of the 
nation? Of the numerous religious sects, races, nationalities, 
classes of society, political parties so-called, &., which 
should be considered as competent or qualified to speak for 
the whole nation? In order to administer the remedy pre. 
scribed, one of two courses must be followed: either the 
country should be divided up into an indefinite number of 
independent self-governing States, each with a homogeneons 
population, united in race and faith and political aspirations, 
or the country should be kept as a unit, and the majority 
given the rule. The former alternative is so absurd on the 
face of it that it has only to be stated in order to be refuted. 
The latter alternative sounds more plausible. But, following 
the spirit of the speakers, would not the race in the minority 
then become a subject race? And would it not be in need of 
the good offices of a similar Conference to plead its cause and 
endeavour to deliver it from the clutches of its masters? 
Would it not be in a worse plight than the whole nation is 
now supposed to be in under British rule? I do not know 
how it would be in India, but those that know the Near East, 
and know the bitter jealousies and animosities that often exist 
among the different nationalities that are living side by side 
in the same country, can tell what would be the résult if one 
of these nationalities were given unchecked control over 
another. And if there is to be a check, who, according to 
these theorists, is going to administer it ? 

Now I do not wish to create the impression by what I have 
said that I believe that there is no need occasionally to 
criticise the acts of the authorities that rule the subject races, 
nor do I hold that the British Administration in India or in 
Egypt is perfect or free from error. It is not, and it is not 
expected to be. But I believe that the proper way to improve 
the administration and to ensure its freedom from error 
would be along lines altogether different to those followed by 
the “ Conference for the Defence of Nationalities and Subject 
Races.” To fan the flames of sedition only incites individuals 
or the masses to criminal excesses which make it impossible 
for the authorities, if they are at all sensible and prudent, to 
abstain from resorting to more or less stringent measures of 
repression. This is why every fair-minded person regrets 
these agitations, because they defeat their very purpose, and 
make the nationalities on whose behalf they are carried on 
neither more fit for self-government nor more likely to 
get it. 

A true friend of a subject race would first make a thorough 
study of its character and condition; and if he should dis- 
cover any injustice or abuse, he would make the neeessary 
representations to those that are responsible for the administra- 
tion of affairs. He will find that asa rule they are not so hard- 
hearted as they are represented to be. On the contrary, 1 can 
testify from personal acquaintance with British administrators 
in the Soudan that they are imbued with a genuine sincerity 
in their endeavour to ameliorate the condition of the natives, 
and I have oftener heard them criticised for spoiling the 





solution of the difficulty was very easy. If I remember his 


natives than for oppressing them. They are disposed to 
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receive in a generous spirit any suggestion that is made in 


4 faith to help them in accomplishing their task. The 
proper task of their champions towards the “subject races” 
should be, not to inflame them with hatred or contempt 
towards their rulers, but to lead them forward, as individuals 
and as nations, in the paths of industrial, intellectual, and 
moral development. They should take the quieter, less 
ostentatious, but more useful and more effective course of the 
philanthropist rather than that of the political agitator. And 
to those in this country who make use of the “ backward 
races” to deal behind their backs a blow to their political 
enemies at home, may I be allowed to appeal, in the name of 
these races, to stop making them a pretext for furthering 
their own political ends? If they have anything against 
Imperialism, let them attack it in the open and meet its 
supporters in fair combat ; but let them not drag others 
into the broil.—I am, Sir, &c., L. B. JUREIDINI. 
[The writer of this account is a Syrian who is acquainted 
with Egypt and the Soudan, and therefore able to speak of 
the problem with which he deals from first-hand knowledge.— 


Ep. Spectator.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—~——— 
WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE. 
(To rae Eprror or rae “Specrator.”] 

S1r,—I appeal to you on a point of controversial etiquette. 
Anauthor writes a book. It is reviewed favourably in the 
Spectator. Thereupon an anonymous correspondent writes a 
long letter of attack, ostensibly on the book, whose author he 
repeatedly names and makes the target of his criticisms 
throughout, but in reality upon the conclusions of the 
reviewer as flerived from 2 study of the book. It is apparent 
on the face of the letter that the correspondent has not read 
a line of the book which he condemns, because his remarks 
show complete ignorance of the author’s case and include not 
the remotest allusion to anything actually written by him. 
At the same time he so words his letter as to convey the 
impression that he has studied and understood the author's 
views and is making a reasoned reply to them. Is this 
fair controversy ? Such is my situation, as the author of 
“War and the Arme Blanche,” towards your correspondent 
“Common-Sense” (Spectator, July 16th). The grievance is 
not imaginary. Not long ago I had exactly the same experi- 
ence at the hands of a cavalry officer in a daily paper. When 
Ichallenged him to admit that he had not read what he pre- 
tended to be attacking, he owned up. I now challenge 
“Common-Sense,” who, as his letter shows, is also a cavalry 
officer, in common fairness, to take the same step. 

His method of attack is even less scrupulous than that of 
his brother-officer ; for he accuses me at the outset of forming 
an a priori theory and “ omitting inconsistent or inconvenient 
facts,” a charge which, if it be not explicitly supported and 
proved, is grossly offensive to an historian. What incon- 
sistent and incenvenient facts have I omitted? He proceeds 
by innuendo to specify them, and gives over again the old 
cavalry version of certain incidents in South Africa, all of 
which are dealt with in the closest detail in my book, and 
adduces besides, as though they were wholly new and had 
been overlooked by your reviewer and me, familiar arguments 
like the argument from “starvation,” all of which, again, 
were examined and criticised, wrongly perhaps, but faithfully, 
in my book. And while ignoring the critical side of my case, 
he shows himself wholly ignorant of the constructive side. 
He makes this cool suggestion to you, Sir:— 

“Tf you doubt the correctness of the cavalry views to which I 
subscribe, I merely suggest that you should ask Mr. Childers one 
question: ‘Were there any instances in the South African War 
when mounted attacks were unsuccessful?’ The Boers com- 
menced the war with purely dismounted work; but even they 
found that to make successful war you must attack, and at 
Bakenlaagte and in the West we find them galloping over 
our dismounted riflemen.” 

I ask you to picture, Sir, the feelings of an author who finds 
himself parodied and travestied in this ridiculous fashion by a 
critic who has not taken the trouble to study what he mis- 
represents. As if “attack” were an attribute solely of cavalry, 
denied even to infantry, and a fortioré to mounted riflemen! 
So far from deprecating mounted attacks, it was one of the 
main purposes of my book to show that the deadly modern 
rifle is an infinitely better inspiration for attacks, mounted or 














dismounted, than the lance or sword, and has in fact produced 
incomparably greater results; and as part of my proof I 
instanced these very Boer charges which he alludes to. But 
that was only a part of my proof. Does “ Common-Sense” 
suppose that our mounted riflemen in South Africa never 
attacked and never charged? Why at the single action of 
Bothaville a handful of De Lisle’s Mounted Infantry, by 
riding into point-blank range of De Wet’s laager and holding 
their ground until reinforced, did more damage than the 
steel weapon did in the whole course of the war. Does 
“ Common-Sense” really regard the present successors of our 
Colonial mounted riflemen as half-soldiers, with their “ right 
arms cut off”? They never did and never will believe in 
steel weapons; they saw the ignominious failure, not of the 
cavalry, but of the steel weapons carried by the cavalry, and 
the absolute supremacy of the rifle both in offence and 
defence, in the charge into close quarters, and in the slower 
but no less deadly forms of attack. And he tells these men 
that their horses are a “temptation to flight,” and that they 
are less reliable than infantry! 

“Common-Sense” imputes to me, and then solemnly 
demolishes, absurdities which would never enter into the 
imagination of any one who had understood the significance 
of the rifle as a weapon for mounted men. He fathers on me 
his own misleading use of the word “shock,” and by that 
easy device credits me with the strange view that horsemen, 
however armed, should not ride rapidly into action, while 
triumphantly convicting your reviewer of ignorance for saying 
that there had been no “shock” in the two great modern wars. 
Of course there has been no true shock, as now practised in 
the form of the knee-to-knee charge, as the “culmination” 
of their training, by the regular cavalry. There have been a 
few open-order steel-charges with almost negligible results, 
and a great many terribly destructive open-order rifle-charges, 
In his rooted conviction that the horse is a dangerous encum- 
brance unless the rider carries a sword, he suggests that I 
would have had French walk to Kimberley—backwards— 
instead of riding there. He ought to have read my account 
of the Klip Drift ride before he saddled me with such 
nonsense. The Colonial irregulars did not walk backwards 
to the relief of Mafeking. He should have read my remarks 
on Buller’s use of cavalry and criticised those remarks instead 
of his own conception of what my remarks might have been. 
He should have read my chapter on the Manchurian War and 
attacked that, not what he surmised to be the “ ideal of Mr. 
Childers” in connexion with the Russian and Japanese 
cavalries. Lastly, he should have read what I wrote about 
the bayonet before he attributed to me the aim of “a 
fortiori taking away the bayonets of the infantry.” If his 
common-sense does not enable “ Common-Sense” to see 
the difference between the lance and sword, which are wielded 
from horseback, and the bayonet, which is fixed to the rifle 
and is used as an element in fire tactics, he has not appre- 
hended the primary conditions of this controversy. If there 
is any “a fortiori” at all, it is the a fortior’ of adding the 
bayonet to the equipment of the mounted rifleman instead of 
abstracting it from the equipment of the foot rifleman. For 
my own part, I ventured to doubt the wisdom of adding it to 
the mounted equipment; but the point is subsidiary, not 
essential, and it has nothing whatever to do with the lance 
and sword.—I am, Sir, &c., ERskINE CHILDERS. 





TO WOMEN FOR WOMEN. 

(To tue Eprron or tue “Srectator.” | 
S1z,—In the strenuous efforts some women are making to 
obtain “votes for women,” it must not be forgotten that 
there are means at their hands, whether they obtain the 
franchise or not, for improving the lot of their less fortunate 
sisters and helping them in the hour of their great distress. 
Consider the lot of the twelve thousand or more women 
discharged annually from Holloway Prison, and the work of 
the Society founded six years ago specially to help women 
from this prison. 

Holloway Prison receives within its walls a larger number 
and a more varied class of women than any prison in the 
kingdom, from the “lady suffragette” to the most helpless 
and degraded inebriate. Many have little mental power, though 
enough to prevent them from being declared of such unsound 
mind as to need permanent detention in an asylum. Some 
are very young, and ought not to be released to carry out 
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their avowed intention of leading an immoral life. Some are 
very old, and should be sheltered in some asylum for the 
remainder of their lives. Of the total number (13,132) who 
were discharged from the prison during the year, only 4,386 
applied for help on discharge; of this number, 3,949 received 
assistance from the agents of the Society. 

Surprise has sometimes been expressed at the large pro- 
portion of the Society’s income that is expended in the 
maintenance of the devoted women who work as agents. 
Were it fully understood what aiding the prisoners involves, 
this surprise would give place to astonishment that so much 
work can be accomplished by so few agents and at so little 
cost. It should be known that the agents of the Society are 
at the prison every morning throughout the year, except 
Sundays, Good Friday, and Christmas Day, by eight o’clock. 
There they meet the prisoners ubout to be discharged,—some- 
times as many as thirty. Each woman has to be dealt with 
separately, Any money that is due to her must be taken by 
the agent and spent by her judiciously, and to the prisoner's 
satisfaction and benefit—not always an easy task—otherwise 
it would in a few minutes be liquidated in the nearest public- 
house. If the prisoner is going any distance to friends, she 
must be seen into the train and her fare paid by the agent; if 
she wants fish, flowers, fruit, or other articles to hawk, an 
order must be given to her to procure it at the wholesale market, 
or in some cases she must be taken there and the goods selected ; 
if the prisoner is wanting lodging for a few days, she must be 
taken or sent with a note from the agent, who later in the day will 
call at the lodging-house and pay for her lodging. In some of 
the cases the woman will have children under the care of a 
relative, and she will want what little money may be due to 
her to pay the relative for her children’s maintenance—a very 
laudable object to be encouraged—but it would not do to let 
her have the money even for this purpose. She is told to go 
to the relative, a few miles off, and her fare is paid, and the 
agent promises to visit and pay the relative. Late in the 
evening the agent calls on the grandmother of the children, 
to find she is lamenting that her daughter, as on former 
occasions, has not returned, but is, as she imagines, spending 
the little money on dissipation. When told that the money 
has been withheld, and is to be paid to her towards the cost 
of keeping the children, the poor old woman cries for joy. 

Some of the more hopeful prisoners have decided to go into 
homes for training and preparation for domestic service, and 
they, of course, must each be taken to the home most suitable. 
Others avail themselves of the assistance offered them at the 
Society’s House of Help close by, where the superintendent 
and her assistant are occupied constantly in the care and 
influence of these women, and in the difficult task of finding 
them employment and giving them a fresh start in life. 

All this keeps the agent actively occupied till about midday, 
and often beyond. ‘Then there are the Police Courts and 
Sessions to attend to help the women who are on remand, 
while the chief agent has again to be at the prison in the 
afternoon to interview the prisoners who are to be discharged 
during the ensuing week, for it is impossible to know how 
best to help the women until the particulars have been 
obtained from them concerning the circumstances of their 
life. Then their statements have to be verified by personal 
inquiries, and visits have to be made to former employers, 
friends, and relatives, who are sometimes found to be non- 
existent. Will any one venture to say that all this laborious 
effort is unnecessary, or that a staff of five agents is too much 
to carry on the work? But this is not all. In the evening 
the agents have to enter up their records concerning the 
women they have been helping during the day, and write 
numerous letters in the interest of those they are hoping to 
help. In this work they are often engaged till midnight. 
Once a week the agents meet at the central office to settle 
accounts and take counsel together with the Committee; 
but let the would-be subscribers clearly understand that not 
a penny of office expenses—and they are heavy—has been 
paid out of the Society’s funds since it was established six 
years ago. 

Besides the agents, nine lady visitors are appointed by the 
Prison Commissioners to visit the prisoners in the prison. 
Some of these ladies are members of the Committee of the 
Society, and all co-operate most heartily with the agents of 
the Society. 

The Committee regret to have again to close the year with 





a deficit. Notwithstanding the fact that special 

have been made by me as chairman, by appeals in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, that a legacy of £105 be, 
has been received, and that no rent has been paid for the 
House of Help or interest on the purchase, a loan of £7) hag 
been required in order to enable the Committee to pay all 
their outstanding accounts. This seems to indicate clearly 
that the Committee must soon reduce their staff of workers, 
and consequently the extent of aid they give to the women on 
their discharge from Holloway Prison. 

The Society is established to befriend and assist the women 
on their discharge from Holloway Gaol. Upwards of twelve 
thousand women are discharged annually; a large percentage 
need the assistance of the Society. Prisoners are visited jn 
the prison in order that the agents of the Society may know 
how best to assist them on their discharge. The Society’s 
agents are located in all parts of the Metropolis and in the 
provinces. The women in Holloway Gaol are sent from the 
following districts: London, Middlesex, Surrey, West Kent, 
and a part of Essex.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED REYNOLDS, 
Chairman of the Holloway Discharged Prisoners 
Society, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 

[We do not believe better objects for charity can be found 
than discharged prisoners of the kind here described. We 
trust that Sir Alfred Reynolds and his Society will obtain 
the funds required to prevent the stoppage of their good 
work,—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRESS AND SPORTING TIPSTERS. 
[To rae Epiror or tax “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—TI have cordially to thank you for publishing my letter 
on this subject in your last issue, but I submit that your 
remarks entirely beg the question. You state :— 

“ Newspapers have a convention not to criticise each other, for 

which in ordinary cases there is a good deal to be said. We hold 
that this is one of the exceptional cases in which the rule ought to 
be broken, At the same time, we can understand the attitude of 
those who take a different view, and fully recognise that their 
action proceeds from no sinister motive.” 
I am in full agreement with your observations; but yon 
entirely lose sight of the fact that in this case no question of 
criticism arises. The simple issue is whether the Press are 
justified in suppressing the report of judicial proceedings 
because such report may be injurious to their own interests, 
You conclude your remarks by stating that, “in any case, we 
do not ourselves feel bound by the etiquette of our trade.” 
As a layman, may I ask this simple question: Whether the 
“etiquette” of the newspaper trade means that newspaper 
proprietors are entitled to falsify—by omitting essential 
details—reports of judicial proceedings appearing in their 
journals on the ground that if they gave a true report of cuch 
judicial proceedings the consequences might be injurious to 
themselves P—I am, Sir, &c., Arruur B. Marka. 

House of Commons. 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF PRISONERS. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—There is a point in connexion with criminal trials which 
seems to leave a loophole for some failure of judicial fairness 
to a prisoner; I mean the process of identification of 
prisoner by witnesses, conducted by the police. The inherent 
faults of the present method of allowing the police to conduct 
this “identification” have been clearly shown in the recent 
“train murder” trial, when leave of appeal was granted by 
the Home Secretary to the man Dickman, convicted of the 
murder, on the ground, apparently, of the weakness of the 
evidence of identification. It appears that one witness, with- 
out whose evidence the conviction could hardly have been 
obtained, actually had view at the police-station of the witness 
whom he was subsequently to identify. He maintained that 
this partial view had no influence on his identification, but it 
surely shows a weak spot if such an occurrence is possible. 
Without bringing any charge against the police as to the 
fairness with which they carry out such identifications, I 
think that greater impartiality would be assured to the 
prisoner, and a truer estimate of the weight in evidence 
which any given identification ought to carry would be 
obtained, if the identification were made part of the judicial 
process and carried out before some legal tribunal, probably 
a Bench of Magistrates, before whom the prisoner should 
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have the right of being legally represented. The rapidity of 
recognition and the amount of certainty or doubt which the 
witness showed could be much better taken account of in 
this way: evidence so obtained would carry much greater 
weight, and this method would guarantee to the prisoner the 
scrupulous impartiality which such @ process as an identifica- 
tion undoubtedly requires.—I am, Sir, &., C. H. G. 
(The problem is a very difficult one, but the existing system 
is clearly indefensible, if not farcical. During the discussions 
on the Beck case the writer of a letter to the Times described 
his experiences on being taken to identify a prisoner. As he 
advanced to the line of men out of whom he was to pick the 
criminal the policeman who accompanied him whispered : 
«Third man from the right.” No doubt this was a very 
exceptional case, but no doubt also the temptations to the 
lice to prompt an identification witness are very great. 


—Ep. Spectator.) 


THE FREE KILLING OF INFANTS BY THEIR 
MOTHERS. 

[To tux Epiror ov tus “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to the letter of “ Medical Inspector” in the 
Spectator of July 16th, may I suggest that habitual criminals 
should be classed as morally defective, and as unfit to have 
children as are the feeble-minded? Lately I have, in twelve 
visits, seen eighty-nine women in prison, and these women the 
mothers of not less than a hundred and fifty children (there 
were really more children, but I failed to obtain exact numbers 
of some). Of these women, fifty-two were habitual criminals, 
and had been in prison from three to thirty-five times. There 
must be many similar cases known to the other visitors. Why 
should not these persons be isolated and the criminal popula- 
tion reduced? I wish sincerely that your suggestion about 
legislation on these matters—apart from politics—could be 
carried out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Prison VisiToR OF ELEVEN YEARS’ STANDING. 








WHAT GERMAN ASCENDENCY WOULD MEAN 
TO LIBERALISM. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—There is one important aspect of the Anglo-German 
naval question which, although incidentally touched on by 
such letters as those of “Ignotus” in your last issue, has 
never yet been treated of with sufficient detail and emphasis. 
I allude to the incalculable effect which the defeat of England 
by Germany would exercise throughout Europe upon the 
whole current of Liberalism and all that Liberalism implies. 
It is perhaps but natural that the average Britisher, 
unimaginative and rather ill-informed as he generally is, 
should, in contemplating the possibility and probable results 
of an Anglo-German conflict, concern himself exclusively with 
the question, “How would England be affected by such a 
strnggle?”” In endeavouring to estimate the consequences of 
an English defeat, he will think solely of how his native 
country and the Empire would be affected, and even these 
thoughts will be directed solely to points of material status. 
Does he ever ask himself what a German triumph would 
mean for all the forces of liberty, progress, and Liberalism 
in Europe? Does he ever realise that to the British 
Navy is entrusted something more than the defence of 
the Empire, that it alone in Europe stands between a 
state of political progress and well-ordered liberty and 
a reactionary semi-mediaeval régime of the most uncom- 
promising and intolerant type? The amazing thing is that 
it is just the most progressive and ardent Radicals in our 
midst who, as you have more than once pointed out, desire to 
jeopardise our naval supremacy, and so throw away the 
greatest bulwark of Liberalism in Europe. That men of the 
type of Mr. Keir Hardie, with their passionate desire of full 
political rights for all and sundry, fit and unfit, should fail 
to see the danger threatening from Germany, with its 
mediaeval conceptions of political liberty, is enough to make 
the angels weep. I have no desire to write anything that 
would further embitter the relations between the two countries. 
But I do feel that it is essential for Englishmen to realise 
now or never that a good deal more is bound up in the con- 
servation of our unchallengeable naval supremacy than even 
the material destinies of the British Empire. More important 
even than the maintenance of the Empire is the maintenance 
of full political liberty, of the unquestioned supremacy of the 


full-blooded type.—I am, Sir, &c., 





civil arm, of equal rights before the law for all men. And let 
it not be forgotten that, if rumour be correct, the next ruler 
of Austria is likely to prove a reactionary ruler of the most 
Ernest Lesser. 

117 Holland Road, W. 

[The considerations so well put by Mr. Lesser have never 
been absent from our mind in insisting upon the absolute 
necessity of maintaining our command of the sea. We have 
not, however, liked to dwell on the matter lest it should be 
represented by Radical critics as but another example of 
the Spectator’s hypocritical bloodthirstiness and malignant 
militarism. That the British Fleet is the chief bulwark of 
Liberal institutions and the Liberal spirit we verily believe. 
“ May our Radical opponents not find out this truth too late!” 
should be the prayer of all those to whom Liberalism means 
something more than a party badge.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





LORD KITCHENER. 
(To tae Eprror or tus “Srectator.”} 

Srr,—It is not often that I find myself differing seriously 
from you on a question of Imperial magnitude, nor do I 
remember having ever before read any article in your paper 
on such a question with regret. But that is what has happened 
to me this week, and as perhaps many of your other readers 
may find themselves in the same unexpected position as myself, 
I trust you will allow me to try to dig down and expose the 
misapprehension, for I am convinced it is nothing more, which 
lies at the root of the bifurcation of our views, in the hope that 
I may be able to remove it altogether ? 

Your article on Lord Kitchener expresses those sober views, 
and that exaltation of the common weal above the interests of 
every person or party, which is a tradition with the Spectator, and 
which not only the great body of your readers, but, I believe, 
Lord Kitchener himself before any of them, are proud to 
share. If I thought you had rightly interpreted the signifi- 
cance of the agitation which has sprung up, apparently quite 
spontaneously, in favour of placing Lord Kitchener imme- 
diately at the head of our military organisation, if I thought 
that that. agitation had its origin in the desires or ambitions 
of Lord Kitchener's personal friends and admirers, I should 
not only entirely agree with what is said in your article, but I 
should honour you for giving expression to it; the more so as 
it might well be painful to you to have to do so. But, if I am not 
mistaken, this agitation to have Lord Kitchener employed at 
home, and employed at once, is a symptom, and the most 
encouraging symptom I have yet observed, that England is 
at last beginning to “wake up.” Did it not strike you as 
significant that it was from the very organ of the Non- 
conformist conscience itself, the Datly News, that you quoted 
such words as: “There is work for him to do, and there is no 
other man in England who could do the work as well”? 
Surely the point lies in the first half of the sentence as much 
as in the second; this is not the language of a personal 
advocate, and we cannot suspect the Daily News of wishing 
to spoil a public servant who is in no way associated with any 
political party. No; such words in such a paper indicate a 
deep-seated feeling of uneasiness in the nation,—a feeling not 
only that all is not well with the body politic, but that we are 
in a position of danger, out of which the wisdom of the 
masses and the slow-moving machinery of Parliamentary 
government are incapable of extracting us. The Daily News 
may not perhaps itself quite realise their significance, but 
they are really the equivalent of the old Roman resolution, 
Videant consules, ne respublica aliquid detrimenti captat. 

For what is it that the nation is inarticulately striving to 
ingeminate? That Mr. Haldane, or the Army Council, has 
been guilty of some act of nepotism? That the nation’s pet 
soldier has been badly treated? That Lord Kitchener should 
have been given what, if your information is correct, he 
himself desires, the Viceroyalty of India? Nothing of the 
sort. It is not on Lord Kitchener’s behalf that we are 
anxious, but on our own. The nation, even the Daily News, 
feels that its political leaders cannot be trusted to tell the 
people the whole truth; that no assurances from politicians 
that our defensive resources are adequate and efficient will 
suffice to restore confidence; and, moreover, I say it with 
regret, that even the great officers on the Army Council and 
the Board of Admiralty are too apt to cut their coat 
according to the cloth which is given them, instead of 
demanding more cloth from the nation, which would readily 
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provide it if called upon. And great, and deservedly great, 
as is Lord Kitchener’s reputation as a soldier and as an 
organiser, I doubt whether that was the thought which was 
really at the back of the mind of the writer in the Daily News, 
and which inspired the words: “there is no other man in 
Eagland who could do the work as well.” There is a feeling 
throughout the country, not only that Lord Kitchener could 
tell us what to do if he were set to put our military house in 
order better than any or all of us could tell him, but that 
either he would get it done without any more procrastination 
or else he would resign. That is why he,and no other man in 
England, bas it in his power to lead the nation instead of 
waiting for a lead from them; that is why he alone could say 
the word which, however distasteful it may be to some of us, 
may yet lead us to salvation. And though it may be that in 
this matter to-day, as in another matter during the late reign, 
the true source of our national inspiration is to be sought 
even higher than Lord Kitchener, yet, if I may venture to 
express an opinion, the instinct of the nation is a sound one. 
A Council of War never fights. In an emergency get hold of 
one man, the right man if possible—but better the wrong 
one than a divided authority—and give him a free hand. 


The moral of the demand for Lord Kitchener—in which, by 
the way, I most heartily concur—is, then, this. Even the 
Nonconformist Party is at last beginning to perceive that a 
national emergency is upon us. Is it too much to hope that 
in the near future this perception may even begin to influence 
votes, and so acquire that vital force without which it could 
never affect the apperceptive faculties of the ordinary Member 
of Parliament, let alone those of a Cabinet Minister? I have 
some hope, and it is indeed a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Drxon. 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 


[If we thought Lord Kitchener could do all that our corre- 
spondent thinks he could, we should no doubt join in the 
demand he makes. We are bound to say, however, that we 
see not the slightest evidence that Lord Kitchener is the 
heaven-sent General of his thought. Lord Kitchener is an 
able soldier, and, as all the world knows, has done good work, 
but to exalt him as a super-excellent military mind is, in our 
opinion, most dangerous. To imagine that he could wave 
his wand over the War Office and give us a “New Model” 
Army is a complete delusion. On a similar plea Lord 
Roberts was politely bowed out of South Africa, and Lord 
Kitchener left to perform the miracle of finishing the 
war at lightning-speed. But no such miracle occurred, 
Lord Kitchener, like many a gallant commander before him, 
lumbered bravely on, and at last the war “ petered out.” We 
were rightly grateful for his tenacity, but there was no 
evidence of triumphant military genius, either in the field or 
in the office.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE REFERENDUM. 

[To rus Eprror or Tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The fear that the method employed in the application 
of the Referendum will not safely guard the principle is 
surely akin to the fear with which the intellectuals, ably 
defined by your recent article on “Political Vivisection,” 
recoil from common-sense. The application must be such as 
common-sense must needs find a refuge in the creed of the 
intellectuals,—the gossamer threads which the workman will 
as ruthlessly destroy as his apparent childlike endorsement of 
anti-militarist doctrines. It never seems to occur to the 
weavers of the web that the worker’s vital need is substance. 
It is substance he fights for, and to hope and expect him to 
find a refuge other than his experience must begin and end in 
tbe sport of the intellectuals. Go back to history and mark 
how he has “ gripped with hooks of steel” the possession of his 
forefathers. His Saxon ancestors shouted their “Aye” or 
“ Nay” standing around the village tree, and to-day that power 
is inherent in the name of Englishman. The characteristic of 
humanity, common-sense, has given every reform its true 
signification,—the judgment of Guizot, which the wreckage 
of the Utopian dreams of Socialists has testified. Is not the 
fear that common-sense is not strong enough to withstand the 
deification of majorities the cause of the lip-service which 
many otherwise give to the Referendum? “The electorate 
are not strong enough”; they are not sufficiently prepared 
for so democratic a proposal,—the same kind of love for the 


~~ es 
people which drives the intellectual to the worship of hig 
false idol. 

It may be that you will admit to your columns a workman’s 
confidence in the value of the Referendum as a means of 
settling the difference between the two Houses, Burke 
deplored the necessity of examining the fundamentals of 
government, for there is no surer sign of unrest, no super 
sign that government fails to represent the principles of 
the governed. “Where Freedom slowly broadens down,” 
minorities live and serve the future, creating that atmo. 
sphere of ideas which are pruned in proportion as the funda. 
mentals require attention. The inconclusive result of the last 
General Election plainly indicated the immense difficulty we 
have of consulting the people whenever any legislation 
affecting the fundamentals of our Constitution is involved, 
Unless the Conference of Eight can restore the stability, we 
are as far off to-day as we were in the middle of the Election, 
with the additional knowledge, if indeed it needed learning, 
that the constitution of the House of Lords serves the excellent 
purpose of obscuring its power. All who feel the true glories 
of citizenship must regret that an issue at once so vital to 
government of the people by the people, and against demagogic 
rule, passed unanswered. For here was an issue which must 
precede, by implication or by vote, the constitution of your 
Second Chamber; here was an issue which challenged the 
power of the master. Itseems to me worth hammering in that 
when that question involves a General Election the energy 
necessary to answer will be frittered away. Simplify the 
problem, and the ability of the electorate will bear com. 
parison. Furnish him with difficulties, and his lamentable 
power to unravel the plot will serve as your master. “They 
are so well intentioned and so cruel,’—cruel because they 
loosen the worker’s grip, cruel because they offer the rich 
rewards of power without conscious effort; and if the 
Referendum can tighten that grip, its moral influence alone 
will outweigh its possible weakening of Parliamentary respon- 
sibility. The dignity of Parliament must in the last resort 
rest upon the dignity of the elector, and anything which helps 
the individual to recognise that must be more worthy of 
support than the richest awards ever offered by the 
intellectuals.—I am, Sir, &c., WorxEMAN, 





THE ART OF BEING A KING. 
(To rae Epiror or tux “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—I notice that in your article in the Spectator of July 23rd 
on “The Art of being a King,” speaking of Queen Victoria, 
you say: “She looked to her cousin by marriage, the King 
of the Belgians, whom she used to call her ‘uncle,’” &, 
It is hardly surprising that Queen Victoria called King 
Leopold I. of Belgium her uncle, as besides being her 
cousin by marriage through his first wife, Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of King George IV., he was also the brother of Queen 
Victoria’s mother and the brother of Prince Albert’s father. 
King Leopold I. was therefore not only Queen Victoria's 
uncle, but ber uncle by marriage, and her cousin by marriage 
besides.—I am, Sir, &c., J. DEssaIN, 
4t Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W. 





PERUVIAN AMAZON COMPANY. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srxcrator.”} 

Sir,—A few weeks ago you referred in the Spectator to 
correspondence which had taken place between the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society and Sir Edward 
Grey on the cruel treatment of native Indians on rubber 
plantations in the Putumayo-Amazon Valley under the 
control of a British syndicate. I venture to call the attention 
of your readers to the very important answer given to a 
question in the House of Commons on Monday last about 
the Commission of Inquiry which the Peruvian Amazon 
Company had proposed to send out to the Putumayo. Sir 
Edward Grey stated that the Company are sending out 
Commission, which started on the 23rd inst. 

In view of the assertion made by the Company in a letter 
to the Foreign Office last month that “in their desire that 
more light may be thrown upon the matter, and that abuses, 
if they exist, may be done away with,” the directors “will 
give very clear and definite instructions to the members of 
the Commission,” it is highly significant that the primary 
object of the Commission, as stated by Sir Edward Grey, is 





“to report on the possibilities of commercial development of 
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their properties,” and while they also propose “to inquire 
into the present relations between the native employees and 
the agents of the Company,” there is no mention whatever of 
# judicial inquiry” into past occurrences, such as was 
vaguely referred to by the Company in their letter to the 
Foreign Office, or cf any Report likely to throw light upon 
gotions as to which the Society possesses a very large amount 
of strong evidence. 

The importance which is attached by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to these allegations may be estimated from the fact 
that they are sending Mr. Roger Casement, British Consul at 
Rio, tothe Putumayo. It is hardly necessary to say that Sir 
Edward Grey could have chosen no better man than Mr. 
Casement, whose work in the investigation of the Congo 
cruelties a few years ago is historic. The reply of the Foreign 
Secretary is so important that the Committee of this Society 
will certainly feel it their duty to circulate a further state- 
ment on the subject in the Press shortly, and whatever the 
Company’s Commission may do or leave undone, the Society 
cannot cease to press this terrible case of the exploitation of 
helpless natives in the interests of private profit upon the 
attention of the British Government and public—I am, 
Sir, &., TRAVERS BUXTON. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 

51 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[We join with the Anti-Slavery Society in expressing 
satisfaction that Mr. Casement should have been entrusted 
with the duty of investigation. A better man could not have 
been chosen.—ED. Spectator. } 


any 





THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA: OUGHT HE TO 
BE ATTACKED? 
[To trax Epiror or rus “ Srectaror,”’] 
Sir,—In your editorial comment on “ The Foreigner in 
China: Ought he to be Attacked?” in the issue of April 23rd 
you very rightly speak of the cultivation of the manly virtues 
us an absolute necessity and essential political antiseptic. 
All friends of China welcome every project calculated to 
promote this end, and the “Mansion House Meetings,” 
“Emergency Funds,” “China Committees” of these days, 
to say nothing of less brilliant missionary effort, give us some 
cause for hope, though the dawn is cloudy enough sometimes. 
But of the teeming masses composing the Empire, away 
from the ports, not one in a hundred thousand has ever 
heard, or perhaps ever will hear, of those great magnani- 
mous philanthropies on behalf of China’s renaissance. 
What the Chinese in the provinces sees of that strange 
being “the foreigner,” just now, gives a very different 
impression. Free distribution and lavish advertising of 
the most inferior brands of cigarettes are being carried on 
on a colossal scale, and in the remotest parts of the Empire 
where few other imports have yet penetrated this enterprise 
forms the sole tangible representation of foreign commercial 
activity. We have not found the cheap cigarette an aid to 
the cultivation of manly virtues in England! Brands of 
cigarettes sold at ten a penny after a preliminary free dis- 
tribution five hundred miles away from a port are not likely 
to be a blessing to the individual nor the community. 
Unfortunately, the worst aspect of this trade is that these 
flaming posters displayed everywhere in the interior use 
characters which convey to the Chinese mind the idea that 
this is a national concern. Yon, as a patriot, Sir, can picture 
a Britisher’s indignation when Englishmen are now to be seen 
in these miserable inland cities, around us here, publicly 
scrambling ‘‘ British ” (!) cigarettes and handbills as a bid 
for the patronage of the poverty-stricken and already 
sufficiently depraved Chinese coolies. The populace of China 
are forming their views of foreign prestige from these daily 
scenes in their streets. In China words conceal thoughts and 
actions express them. Hence the next anti-foreign outburst 
will be undoubtedly affected by views formed of this cigarette 
hydra.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert GILLIEs. 
Ho-tsin, Shansi Province, North China. 





HOW TO GET A HORSE FOR NOTHING. 
[To rus Eprror or tus “ Srsctaror.”’)} 
S1z,—How to get a horse for nothing, and so to have the 
pleasure of riding at the cost of its keep, sounds, to those 
who have not the nerve or the lack of moral tone required to 
be a horse-stealer, an impossible feat. Yet, strange as it may 





seem, a beneficent War Office has made this possible for 
people who can afford to forage a horse and will look after it 
properly. The best way of bringing this home to the public 
mind is to tell my own story. In the spring I saw it stated 
in the newspapers that Mr. Haldane was trying a scheme of 
“boarding out” extra cavalry horses. During mancuvres, 
while the Yeomanry ia being trained, and while cavalry training 
generally is taking place, the Government require a great many 
more horses than at other times of the year. This means that 
if they keep sufficient horses for their annual work, let alone 
mobilisation, they must during the greater part of the year 
have a number of superfluous horses which they find expensive 
not only to keep but to house and exercise. Accordingly 
the Government propose to lend these extra horses to 
patriotic stable-owners. The conditions are very simple. 
The Government let you have the horse for nothing, or 
rather for the thirty shillings a year required to insure the 
horse against accident with a reputable insurance company. 
You may ride or drive the horse, or do anything you like with it 
except put it to the plough, or of course overwork it or misuse 
it. You have, however, to undertake to send back the horse 
to the Government for a month each year if they desire 
to call it up. They promise on their part to give you a 
fortnight’s notice of their intention to do so. 

Being fond of experiments, and anxious also to do anything 
that a humble civilian can do to support the Government in 
keeping a good supply of cavalry horses in the country, I 
determined last April to apply for one of the boarded-out 
horses. The War Office referred me to the Adjutant of a 
distinguished cavalry regiment at Aldershot. The officer in 
question treated me in the sensible and businesslike way which 
is the habit of the modern British officer, and as soon as I had 
filled up the requisite forms and paid the insurance premium 
he supplied me with an excellent horse. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, though a thoroughly good saddle-horse, he would not go im 
harness, and I wanted a horse that could be driven as well as 
ridden. Accordingly I applied for an exchange, as I had a 
right to do within one month. The second horse sent me, a 
mare, was an admirable animal in every way. Though she is 
somewhat old, probably about nine years, she is thoroughly 
sound and her legs are in perfect order. ‘ Bellona,’ or ‘ The 
War Lady,’ as we have named her, is of a gentle disposition 
and possessed of charming manners. She came to us in 
rather soft condition, but now that she has lost a little of her 
superfluous flesh she proves a delightful hack, and carries a 
lady as pleasantly and easily as she carries a man. She jumps 
nicely, though we hope to improve her a good deal in that 
respect. Taken all round, she is a standing proof of the 
excellent type of horse which is procured by the British 
cavalry. Whether she will be called out for the Army 
Mancuvres remains to be seen. If sbe is not, I hope to use 
her myself in watching the troops at work from as near a 
standpoint as may be allowed to a civilian. 

I strongly advise persons who want to get a horse for 
nothing to follow my example. There is no great hardship 
in being deprived of a horse for a month, especially if one has 
other horses; and an extra horse in the winter, even if it is 
not a finished hunter, is always a pleasant addition to one’s 
stable. When the horse is condemned by the Government 
as no longer fit for cavalry purposes it will no doubt be 
withdrawn; but another horse could of course then be 
applied for. 

It may be asked what will happen if the horse is not kept 
in good condition by the person with whom it is boarded out. 
The answer, I presume, is that the person who failed to do his 
duty by the horse would be “ black-listed” by the War Office, 
and would not have another horse putin his charge. I hope 
to see the time when there will be ten or twelve thousand extra 
horses boarded out in this way. In my opinion, if the idea 
catches on, as I trust it will, preference should be given in 
some shape or other to persons who belong to the Territorial 
Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 





HABITS OF SALMON. 
(To raz Eprrog or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter appearing in 
your issue of July 2nd, written by Mr. W. Fletcher, com- 
menting on your review of my book. In it he makes one 
remark which I cannot allow to puss. Mr. Fletcher says :— 
“In every salmon-river of these islands we have back-enders, as 
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they are called,—salmon, that is, which wisely remain in the sea 
till well advanced in pregnancy, and which then, ascending in 
October or November, push on easily to the very remotest head- 
waters, where they spawn a month or two later alongside of the 
poor outworn springers who have dawdled a whole year at least 
over their journey. 

Had Mr. Fletcher taken a little trouble to find out what the 
fish really do, he would never have made such a statement. 
He says fish “ wisely ” remain in the sea. This I do not for 
one moment believe. When a fish has arrived at a certain 
stage and its time is due to enter a river, it comes up whether 
ready to spawn or not, and if water and weather conditions 
are favourable will push forward. Each run of fish is clear 
and distinct the one from the other, and both “spring” and 
“autumn” runs cease to a day, none remaining wisely in the 
sea. It is the same with the autumn run, which is quite 
distinct from the spring and summer runs. What I take 
exception to is Mr. Fletcher’s statement of the October and 
November part of the autumn run “ pushing on easily to the 
very remotest head-waters.” This is not correct, and I will 
only trouble you with two rivers which I am acquainted with 
to point out this fallacy. In the Dochart, which flows into the 
head of Loch Tay, no October or November fish were ever 
known to enter this river. Neither have they ever been found 
in the head-waters of the river Lyon. No October or 
November fish has sufficient energy to surmount the falls 
of Dochart or Lyon. The same applies to the falls of 
Tummell, and to all rivers having weirs or obstacles barring 
their way; nor will they successfully surmount any barrier 
about five feet in height, although they may attempt to do so. 
Had we to depend on these October and November fish reach- 
ing the remotest head-waters, we would have hundreds of 
miles of the best spawning-ground salmonless in the spawning 
season. Nature, however, has proved a better servant, and 
sends up the different runs at definite periods with sufficient 
energy to stock the various stretches of our salmon-rivers. 
Mr. Fletcher cannot understand why the spring fish do not 
follow the good example of the October and November ones 
by remaining wisely in the sea. I say it would be a great 
pity if they did.—I am, Sir, &., P. D. Matioc#. 

Scott Street, Perth. 








SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
In response to a demand from our readers, we reprint the 
list of cocoa manufacturers who have abandoned the use of 
slave-grown cocoa :—= 


Army and Navy Stores. 
Cadbury Brothers. 

A. J. Caley and Son. 

Carr and Co. 

Chocolat-Menier. 

Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Crosse and Blackwell. 

Epps and Co. 


Fry and Sons. 
Fuller and Co. 
Rowntree and Co, 
8. Sainsbury. 
Stollwercks. 
Suchard. 
Schweitzer and Co. 
Van Houten. 











(*,* Errarum.—In Prince Zbawca-Riedelski’s letter in our last 
issue upon “The Polish Race in America” it was stated, owing to 
a misunderstanding, that “since the partitions of 1830 and 1863 
the Poles have never been more race-conscious than they are at 
the present time.” The words should have been: “since the 
partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, and since the insurrections 
of 1830 and 1863”) 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion on!y means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


as in 








POETRY. 


WHITE HEATHER. 
I, Too, have seen the foam flash white 
Before the advancing prows, 
I, too, have shared the swift, glad flight 
Along the coast from Cowes, 
And felt the sea’s eternal might 
Beating against my bows. 


But now I go from bay to bay 
Like one whose day is done; 

I see the proud ships sail away 
In answer to the gun. 

Comrades of many a gallant fray, 
What triumphs have they won? 


Anchored beside the pier I lie 
And watch the racers start, 

Their tall masts gleam against the sky— 
I know them all apart— 

And every little flag they fly 
Seems fluttering in my heart. 


They furl their wings at eventide, 
Nestling against the night— 

Then phantom breezes seek my side 
And stir my sails for flight, 

And out into the course I glide 
In dreams of pure delight. 


Stretching and yielding to the wind 
I lean towards the sea, 

And leave the harbour far behind 
As swiftly, silently 

I turn to Berry Head and find 
The dim past waiting me. 


Aye, mock the old slow track I make— 
Youth, courage—what avails ? 

I see the ‘Shamrock’s’ topmast shake 
In these my midnight gales, 

And, passing on the windward, take 
The breeze from ‘ Nyria’s’ sails. 


Mock, mock at me, O new-born ship 
Who stole away my name! 

Let deck and prow and canvas dip 
And play your strongest game! 

Vain toil, for I to-night will grip 
The ghost of old-time fame. 


A little while, beneath the moon, 
This vision shall remain, 

And through my sails the wind shall croon 
Its racing song refrain— 

Only a little while, for soon 
The dawn will come again. 


O conquerors of a season’s space, 
Fair knights of bloodless strife, 
I, also, held an honoured place 
In years when joy was rife. 
Now day by day I watch each race 
That used to be my life. 
MILDRED Hvxtey. 








BOOKS. 


ABSENTE REO* 
Tuis is a book of essays, very brilliant essays, cast in the 
form of letters from a parishioner to a country parson. We 
are not told who the parishioner is—we do not even know of 
which sex—but the intellectual point of view and the critical 
standpoint in regard to persons both strike us as unmis- 
takably feminine. Indeed, we had nearly finished the book 
before we realised that the author does not give chapter and 
verse for this obvious assumption. All the letters deal more 
or less with the subject of religion, some directly, some very 
indirectly. The writer is very hard upon the parson, so hard 
as to take a little from the epistolary vraisemblance of the 
volume. In real life no friend, however candid and however 
intimate, could say: “Is not the greater part of your time 
spent in forcing, as it were, the nose of the laity to the 
grindstone of hackneyed words, hackneyed ideas, hackneyed 
respectabilities?” It is assumed throughout the book that 
the Church of England, of which we gather the writer to 
be a practising member, has failed. Neither rich nor poor 
have the enthusiasms, consolations, or ideals which early 
Christianity was able to create, while a great number both 
of the thoughtful and the thoughtless have nothing to do 





* Absente Reo, By the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” London: 





Macmillan and Co, [5s. net. ] 
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a 
whatever with the National Church. The clergy and their 
chief adherents, we are told, have preserved an obstinate con- 
servatism, a loyal devotion to past methods of thought, and 
a tendency, born of the now dead notion of verbal inspiration, 
to nullify the New Testament by the medium of the Old. 
The Church has refused to look for the Second Coming of 
Christ “upon the lowering clouds of change.” 

Our author gives us a brilliant sketch of a modern village, 
showing the types of men and women whose services the 
Church is still able to enlist, and of those whose adherence 
she has lost. The chief people in the parish belong to the 
Church. The men have all been in the Army, “ three of them 
making the best appearance and getting the most pleasure 
they can, out of a small income, and one of them with a large 
income, a stately pleasure-house, a niggardly purse, and a bad 
temper.” Then there is a self-made man, an ironmaster, “a 
man of all the negative virtues and somewhat liberal charities, 
who is always talking of the unreasonableness of the working 
man, as if he belonged to a different species from himself.” 
A large feminine element who go to church are of course to be 
found in this as in all villages, and they, we are told, visit the 
poor without the slightest hope of bettering their condition. 
Then there are tradespeople who are regular at church, and 
also a few working-class people, “ whose ideas are moulded in 
unconscious imitation of the gentry.” This unconscious imita- 
tion is fostered by the fact that Colonel is in friendly 
relations with the working boys. His chief occupations are 
“ playing golf, acting in private theatricals played for charity, 
and going to church.” He has been persuaded to take a class 
in the Sunday-school. “So, in a kindly and quite modest 
manner, he sits down for an hour every Sunday and 
teaches a class of intelligent lads that they ought to 
be humble and obedient followers of Jesus Christ, that 
they ought to work hard and leave the world better 
than they found it.” The poor man has “a hatred of 
seeming pious,” but his objections are overridden by 
the clergyman, who explains to him that he is fitted 
for the task by the fact that he has “no vices.” His class, 
however, is “ much more intent on imitating his practice than 
on obeying his precepts. Does he work hard? Will he 
leave the world better than he found it?” His pitiless 
caricaturist thinks not. “For fear that he may lose one 
per cent. on his brewery shares, or something of that sort, he 
would prevent anything in the shape of a change from taking 
place.” Is he, the writer continues, “a humble and obedient 
follower of Jesus Christ, while golf and silly entertainments 
for charity, and making the best appearance, and getting 
the most pleasure out of nine-tenths of his income, fill 
up his time”? Besides, “does he not foment every incipient 
war fever by his jingoism?” No amount of Church services, 
the critic assures the parson, who we gather is pleased with 
the help of the Colonel, will ever make such a man “think 
in terms of the masses, instead of in terms of one poor little 
privileged class.” Perhaps the parson knows more than his 
correspondent about the moral energy required to remain 
without any vices. It is easy to think “in terms of the 
masses,” or in any other terms, without thinking to any 
purpose whatever. It is not so easy to do nothing wrong. 
All the upper-class church-going parishioners, he is told, 
believe vaguely that they are following in the footsteps of 
Christ; but in what direction do their own steps really tend ? 
“They wend to clubs, where the highest enthusiasm seems to 
be evoked by grumbling at the taxes, where idle men wax most 
energetic when arguing that the ‘lower’ classes ‘should learn 
and labour truly to get their own living.’” They find oceupa- 
tion, not recreation, in sport, and then they go to church, 
“where they call themselves ‘miserable sinners,’ and where 
they cultivate those sentiments which make them most 
indignant when any other voice than their own suggests that 
they are not righteous! ” 

In dealing with these “upper classes” our author becomes 
positively vitriolic. “Iam not saying that this sort of life is 
not a good one for an English gentleman,” but “to hold that 
these are the footsteps of Christ is a position intellectually 
rotten.” All these orthodox persons have weakened their 
minds by consorting solely with those of their own opinions, 
by “the habit of breeding in and in, which consists in wedding 
our own ideas to the scanty stock of others within our 
own party,”—a brilliant sentence, whatever we think of the 
sentiments it illustrates. Among them—this “ upper class "— 











“is it any exaggeration to say that their noblest theme is war ? 
I think it is on that subject that they attain to the highest 
elevation of sentiment, the greatest degree of disinterested and 
heroic feeling. England’s glory, England’s greatness, means, to 
the most of them, her sword and her power to wield it. Her 
trade, her religion, will, of course, follow the flag; but the flag is, 
for the most part, the highest theme, When we come to subjects 
less elevated I think I am not wrong in saying that pomp and 
circumstance and money are the objects of our most fixed desires. 
They are, for the vast majority of church-folk, the chief good of 
existence.” 

But to return to the village whose “ types” are responsible 
for this digression. What about those whom the Church has 
lost? The ironmaster’s son comes down from Oxford with 
Socialist tendencies; the Church shows him no sympathy. 
Some one else’s daughter comes fresh from a College Settle- 
ment with new ideas of charity, and is quenched by the 
representatives of “the Church.” Another pair of literary 
ladies spend their Sundays out of doors. A Socialist work- 
man prefers reading Mr. Wells’s books to listening to 
sermons, and “that new family who have come to live at 
‘The Meadows,’ they do not go to any place of worship. 
What a fine young couple they are! What a sturdy family 
of young Britons they are rearing! They have wealth and 
leisure; and they lounge by the river on Sundays and read 
the Hibbert Journal.” 

What in the eyes of this fearfully incisive writer, who 
attaches so little value to blamelessness, is the reason why 
those within the Church are not all Christlike, and so 
many remain without? The reader is taught to attribute 
it to “want of faith”; to want of courage on the part of 
professing Christians to admit that the Creeds are just now 
in the melting-pot, and that the ultimate authority is the 
Inner Light; to want of courage to accept Christian ethics 
(by which we are to understand the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount), at least in theory and as an aim; and to want 
of any real belief in prayer. On the subject of prayer the 
book throws, we seriously think, a very real light. The 
argument that prayer for a material object partakes of the 
nature of a magical spell leaves the letter-writer unmoved. 
Christian prayer is not free of an element which may be 
called magical, we are told. Christ made astounding promises 
about prayer, and through every disappointment the early 
Church believed them,—believed, that is, that prayer was 
effectual for the obtaining of spiritual and material benefits, 
for obtaining the direct inspiration of God, for obtaining the 
necessaries of life, and for increasing the mental power. No 
one, least of all the author of Absente Reo, supposes that we 
dictate to the Almighty and obtain immediately our every 
petition. No one supposes that by strict attention to the 
laws of health we can ensure it to ourselves or our children. 
Nevertheless to neglect those laws is criminal folly, and in 
nineteen cases out of twenty health is attained by attention 
to them. No less folly is it to neglect the tremendous 
force for good which can be put in motion by prayer. 
“T cannot but think that in prayer, while we need to 
use all our intuitive power and all our reasoning power, 
we also need to use our deep-seated instinct for magic.” 
We ought, we are told, to pray more for others than for 
ourselves, and specially for the material good of others 
which faith assures us will follow. “The prayer of 
dolorous petition, which I do not reckon a prayer of faith, 
may go on for a lifetime in hysterical egotism.” This is a 
harsh saying, but the writer tells a story which counter. 
balances it. “A woman once told me that she had all her life 
had urgent reason to petition God for two material benefits, 
and had never received them. Often in indignation she would 
demand of Heaven the reason, and listen to the silence, and 
try to convince herself that God was not.” Living among 
agnostics, and accepting no authority, she was amazed to find 
her belief in prayer strengthening with the years. “One day 
when she was reading to a child Bunyan’s story of the fire 
which One secretly fed with oil from behind the wall, it 
occurred to her to observe how this certainty had come upon 
her unawares.” The harsh and tender attitudes illustrated 
by the cruel dictum and the sympathetic story we have 
quoted are good illustrations of the spirit of this book, which 
is throughout dual, and reveals a deep spirituality alternately 
with a superficial bitterness, and seems to combine a wide, 
indeed in the truest sense a catholic, Christianity with a 
large amount of inherent unkindness. 
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THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM.* 

To read a book by Dr. Frazer is more than a mental treat, it 
isa moral tonic. The spirit that burns within him is an ardour 
for truth as real as it is rare. If reader or reviewer suffer 
« mom-ntary chill and depression at the sight of four bulky 
volumes, he will not go far before he warms with a sympa- 
thetic glow. Here is a man ready to burn at the stake for an 
idea, if stakes were to be had for the asking, and, stranger 
still, ready to add his own old books and theories to the pile 
if only truth may blaze the brighter. The present writer does 
not, as the sequel will show, wholly adopt Dr. Frazer's 
conclusions, but wholly reverences the spirit which inspires 
them. 

The four volumes fall into three divisions. First, a series 
of reprints, chief among which is the small handbook 
Totemism, issued in 1887, and now out of print. Second, an 
ethnographic survey of totemism. Third, a summary and 
conclusions as to the “Origin of Totemism and Exogamy.” 
This last section contains of course Dr. Frazer's own theory, 
a theory not necessarily final. “I have changed my views 
repeatedly, and am resolved to change them with every change 
of the evidence.” Brave words which we would commend to 
all who flatter themselves that to be stationary is to be 
strong. 

It may be that the second part of Dr. Frazer's treatise, the 
“ Ethnographic Survey,” will live when the third part, his 
theories and those of his opponents, is dust; but, for the 
present, interest and keen controversy will centre round the 
theories. Briefly the case stands thus. Most anthropologists, 
and very emphatically the French school of sociologists 
headed by Professor Emile Durkheim, hold that totemism 
and exogamy are inextricably intertwined; that the one cannot 
exist, save as an unmeaning survival, without the other. 
Dr. Frazer holds that totemism is the earlier of the two, and 
that exogamy arose independently of totemism. Professor 
Durkheim further believes that through the understanding of 
totemism he has solved the secret of exogamy; Dr. Frazer 


gives up the hope of discovering the origin of exogamy, and 
believes he has caught the secret of totemism. The lists are, 
then, clearly set, and the space between the combatants is 
wide,—so wide, indeed, that in a brief review we cannot attempt 


to span it. Privately, the present writer believes Professor 
Emile Durkheim to be in the main right,—totemism and 
exogamy are interdependent; but the problem of how 
exogamy arose—of why men chose to marry out of their clan 
instead of, as was obviously more convenient, marrying in it— 
is as complex as it is fascinating. Very reluctantly we 
renounce its discussion, and address ourselves only to the 
problem which Dr. Frazer believes he has solved, the origin 
of totemism. 

What is totemism? As to this we must be clear before 
we ask the question of origins. “Totemism,” Dr. Frazer 
(Vol. 1V., p. 1) says, “is an intimate relation which is sup- 
posed to exist between a group of kindred people on the one 
side and a species of natural or artificial objects on the other 
side, which objects are called the totems of the human group.” 
So intimate is the relation that it is figured by kinship, and is, 
indeed, as Professor Lévy-Bruhl puts it, a relation not of 
similarity but of identity. “That one,” says a Central 
Australian pointing to a photograph of himself just taken, 
“is just the same as me; so is a kangaroo” (his totem). 
Totemism, then, is an assumed substantial identity of a group 
of human beings with a sp:cies of things, usually animals, 
plants, or natural, very rarely artificial, objects. It should be 
carefully noted—for it will be later seen that the fact is of 
vital importance—that the present definition is different from 
that adopted in the Totemism of 1887. There a totem is 
defined as “a class of material objects which a savage 
regards with superstitious respect, believing that there exists 
between him and every member of the class an intimate 
and altogether special relation” (the italics are our own). In 
this earlier definition a class of objects is in relation with an 
individual man; in the later with a group of men. In this 
distinction, trivial though it may seem, and half unconsciously 
though it may have been made, lies an immense advance, lies, 
indeed, to our mind, the secret and origin of the totem. 

Why does a man say and think that he is a kangaroo, or 
a bear, or an opossum, or a witehety grub? There is no 





* Totemism and Exogamy. By J. G. Frazer. 4 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co. (5s. net.) 





LL 
similarity of gait or gesture adequate to suggest identity 
Dr. Frazer's first key to the problem was in the theory of the 
external soul. To deposit your soul with a kangaroo may 
seem to us precarious; but it is after all less precarious thay 
keeping it in your own body where an enemy can find and kij] 
it. If your soul is deposited with a kangaroo, you are ing 
sense a kangaroo. Totemism and the doctrine of the externa} 
soul do undoubtedly appear together, but the key did not fit 
all local locks; anyhow Dr. Frazer renounced this theory for 
another which based totemism on economic principles, a sort 
of crude division of labour. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen had 
shown the rational and practical side of totemism, had shown 
how each totemistic clan performed magical ceremonies to 
increase the supply of its totem-animal. Was the whole 
system only an organised co-operation of this industry? Dr, 
Frazer now rejects this theory as over-rational. He might 
have added, since you never, or very seldom, eat your own 
totem, over-altruistic. 

The latest, though, as before said, not necessarily the last, 
solution of the problem is that totemism is in its origin 
“conceptual.” When a woman of Central Australia is about 
to bear a child she is ignorant of the true cause, and believes 
that a spirit child has entered her from a neighbouring tree 
or rock or pool, or any place where the spirits of the dead wait 
their chance of reincarnation. If when she first knew her 
fate she was near a tree haunted by kangaroo-spirits, then 
her child will be a “ kangaroo”; if she was near a rock where 
the emu-spirits dwell, her child will be an “emu.” Here the 
woman does not believe that an actual emu or kangaroo 
enters her, but only a human child-spirit having an emu or a 
kangaroo for its totem. In the Banks Islands, however, the 
more primitive belief is found, and has been reported by Dr, 
W. H.R. Rivers. Here many of the people identify them- 
selves with certain fruits and animals, and these fruits and 
animals they refuse to eat; it would be, they feel, like eating 
themselves, The reason they give is that before their birth 
they, as spirit animals or fruits of these particular kinds, 
entered the body of their mother. Though they are themselves 
human, yet they are also plants and animals. “ Haziness is 
characteristic of the mental vision of the savage. Like the 
blind man of Bethsaida, he sees men like trees and animals 
walking in a thick intellectual fog.” 

We have pointed out that Dr. Frazer's economic theory of 
totemism, now discarded, was not only over-rational but over- 
altruistic. We believe that his present conceptual theory 
errs because it is over-individualistic. With the utmost 
diffidence in addressing so great an authority, we would 
suggest that the secret of the totem will be found not in any 
individual error, however natural and widespread, but in some 
collective representation, however partial, of a fact, and this 
for the simplest of reasons. The word totem means, not plant 
or animal, but simply tribe. Various forms of the word are 
given by various authorities. The Rev. Peter Jones, himself 
an Ojibway, gives toodaim. Francis Assikinack, an Ottawa 
Indian, gives ododam. The Abbé Thavenel says that the word 
is properly ofe in the sense of “family or tribe,” the possessive 
of which is ofem. He adds that the Indians use ofe in the 
sense of “ mark” (limited, Dr. Frazer says, apparently to a 
family mark), but argues that the word must mean family 
or tribe. 

This simple, familiar, and undisputed fact that totem means 
tribe, with the added sense of tribe or family mark, bas not, we 
think, had sufficient stress laid upon it. The totem-animal, 
it has long been admitted, is not an individual animal, it is 
the whole species; but the correlative truth that it is the 
human group, not the human individual, that is related to the 
totem has been left vague. Hence all the controversy as to 
whether the individual totem is prior to the group totem or 
vice-versd, whether or not the guardian animal or spirit 
precedes the totem-animal. Hence also the significance, to 
which we called attention at the outset, of Dr. Frazer's 
modification of his original definition, his substitution of the 
words “group of kindred people” for “a savage.” Facts 
have forced upon him this substitution—and to facts he 
always yields ungrudging obedience—but the full significance 
of these facts still escapes him, or he would not base his new 
theory of totemism on the chance error of individual women. 
The gist of the new “collective” view of the French school 
headed by Professor Durkheim is not easy to condense into 
a few words, but we will make the attempt. 
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The issue between the English school of authropology and 
the French sociologists lies deep down. It dates, perhaps, 
from Auguste Comte’s famous formulary, “2 ne faut pas 
définer ’humanité par l’homme, mais au contraire Yhomme 
par I’humanité.” True even to-day—when the long discipline 
of civilisation has allowed the individual a liberty bordering 
on license—this is doubly true of primitive days when the 
individual, save as a member of the tribe, was almost a negligible 
factor. Not only the acts of the savage, but his thoughts, 
and above all his emotions, are conditioned by the community; 
they are collective more than personal and individual; he 
obeys suggestion rather than reason. Professor Lévy-Bruhl 
in bis remarkable book, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les 
Socictés Inférieures, has shown that this primitive collective 
mentality is not merely a bad copy or embryonic form of our 
own forms of reasoning, but has certain positive characteristics 
of its own, characteristics ascertained by a study of the beliefs 
and institutions of savages,—e.g., mana, totemism, magic. 
First, its representations are emotionai rather than intellectual, 
concerned, that is, rather with the emotional reactions caused 
by an object than with the clear conception and definition of 
the object itself. Next, and again because the mentality 
is collective, it is governed by a “law of participation.” 
Identity is easily suggested, because attention is not focussed 
on difference. Starting with the unity of his own social group, 
of which he is intensely conscious, the savage extends that 
unity to the plants and animals about him. The identity of 
man with plant and animal, to us unthinkable, presents to 
him no difficulty; with his collective and emotional outlook 
a!l things, and especially all fusions, are possible. Hence his 
belief in an all-pervading mana, hence his practice of an 
all-commanding magic. 

Hence, too, the first dawn of a primitive “natural” 
religion. Natural religion arises not merely or chiefly from 
awe or fear in the individual, though that is in part its 
material, but from the collective representation of emotions 
socially felt from collective dance and song. Primitive man 
practises few private rites, and these tend to die down into 
black magic instead of blossoming into religion. Hence— 
though, as Dr. Frazer justly observes, “totems are not 
worshipped, they are not definite deities propitiated with 
prayer and sacrifice”—they are the stuff of which pagan 
divinity is made, they are the collective symbol, the badge, 
the representation of the tribal or group unity. The process 
can be seen at work in Greek religion: the chorus chants a 
magical hymn of healing, a paean, and by and by from that 
collective utterance emerges a god, Pacan the Healer; the 
young men armed, the Kouroi or Kouretes, dance together a 
sacred magical dance; their leader is a kouros, and by and by 
we have dedicatory inscriptions to a god, “ Young Man” 
Kouros. Whether the Greeks ever took plants and animals 
as their tribe-symbols is uncertain, and indeed unimportant. 
A characteristic, easily differentiated symbol, a special plant 
or animal, a bear, a kangaroo, &c., only becomes important 
when one group seeks to differentiate itself from another,— 
when, as Empedocles would say, we have veixes (strife) 
as well as ¢A‘a (friendship). But this segmentation of the 
tribe into clans would lead us to the discussion of exogamy, 
and that allurement we have foresworn. Moreover, this 
subject of the relation of exogamy and totemism to the 
segmentation of the clan will, it is hoped, be fully discussed 
in Mr. A. R. Brown’s forthcoming book on the Andamanese 
Islands, and for that discussion we wait. 


Totemism, then, is to our mind mainly and primarily an 
affirmation of greup-unity. Primitive man thinks, or rather 
feels,in terms of his group; the group is his universe. So 
much our latter-day parochialism or patriotism, as the case 
may be, helps us to realise. It is the extension of the group 
to include those strange tribesmen, plants and animals, stones 
and stars, that puzzles us. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that whatever affects a savage, be it the plant or animal that 
is his food, or the animal or stone or monsoon he fears, pro- 
vided the emotion be preserved and emphasised as collective 
by the group, that object is taken into the group, is felt as 
related. This is the stage of epistemology that is marked by 
totemism. It is ante-religious because religion supposes a 
“power not ourselves.” ‘To us a totem seems, like a King, to 
be but a symbol, a badge, a flag, as it were, round which 
emotion rallies. That is because we think, and to think is to 
distinguish, But the savage, with his emotional outlook, his 





sense of “ participation,” of “symbiosis,” does not take a 
kangaroo for his symbol or his crest. He, or rather his group, 
is kangaroo. He does not, cannot, think it; he feels it. 

The French sociologists gratefully acknowledge their debt 
to English anthropology, and especially to Dr. Frazer. We 
trust that in his turn he will give fall consideration to their 
views. We shall await with interest Professor Durkheim's 
pronouncements on Dr. Frazer’s new theory. It is possible 
that in the exaltation of a new and fertile conception the 
French school over-emphasises the “collective” element; but 
we record our conviction that it is only in the light of their 
investigations that we may hope to read the “secret of the 
totem.” 





MRS. SHERWOOD.* 

Mrs. SHERWOOD’s name was once familiar to meny 
generations of children, It is now almost forgotten, like 
most of the three hundred and fifty published works which 
can be attributed to her for certain. Besides this almost 
stupefying amount of writing, there is probably a larga 
quantity in existence unsigned and not attributed to its 
rightful owner. They have all gone out of fashion, like so 
many of Maria Edgeworth’s stories, which deserve a happier 
fate, and Evenings at Home, and Sandford and Merton, and 
the long list of improving fiction which occupied, and was 
thought to have amused, the ingenuous youth of the later 
eighteenth and the earlier nineteenth centuries. The age of 
great prose was over before these edifying writers began their 
labours, and the age of sentiment had begun. They have not 
lived, therefore, by their style. There was not sufficient life 
in their matter. Though there was much unreality in their 
work, there was little imagination. And so these writers and 
their books have passed away into oblivion. They make no 
appeal to the children of the present age or to scholars of 
the past. Perhaps The Swiss Family Robinson is read still in 
English, though we believe it is more circulated in foreign 
languages, probably as a class-book inflicted upon unwilling 
readers. Mrs. Sherwood’s The Fairchild Family is possibly 
read even less. Yet the circulation of many of her stories was 
enormous for those days. One of them, Henry and his Bearer, 
went through thirty editions between 1814 and 1840. It was 
sold for 2s. 6d. a copy, and the publisher bought it for £5. 
Another story ran into twenty-two editions in twenty-one 
years, and a third into the same number in twenty-four. 
For each of these works the writer received also £5. It wasa 
golden time for booksellers, if not for authors. Well, no 
doubt the verdict of posterity is just, because severe. Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings these books have been 
judged, and have been found wanting. Among all this 
wreckage of time and taste one may, however, regret the faded 
splendours of Sandford and Merton, and the undeserved 
neglect of so much that is sound and entertaining in Miss 
Edgeworth. For the rest, the authors of this school and their 
works have been treated as they deserve. 

And yet Mrs. Sherwood herself is worth knowing. As her 
editor says truly, “her capacity for writing was extra- 
ordinary.” Besides all that we have enumerated, and all that 
is guessed at, “she kept a full diary”; “a vast compilation in 
fifteen manuscript volumes, containing in all well over half a 
million words.” From these diaries she made up an auto- 
biography, “ published in 1854 and long out of print.” In the 
present volume this autobiography has been followed, and 
many passages omitted from it have been restored from the 
diaries. The whole runs at present to over five hundred 
pages. It might be asked reasonably by an alarmed and 
perhaps over-burdened reader: “ Why republish at all; at 
any rate, why publish so much? Can the matter be solid 
enough to bear so vast a structure?” It must be owned 
frankly that Mrs, Sherwood’s diaries have neither the literary 
charm nor the public interest of many letters and memoirs 
which deal with the same period; and yet they have a con- 
siderable value of their own. We know the great world of 
the eighteenth century, and the literary world; but we do not 
know nearly so well the lesser gentry, the better tradesmen 
who were connected so closely with them, and the country 
clergy. In all these directions Mrs. Sherwood has given us a 
great deal of useful and amusing information. 

Her father was a clergyman, George Butt, who claimed 
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kinship with the physician of Henry VIII. immortalised by 
Holbein. He was a native of Lichfield; and he made good 
friends at Oxford, especially of the Winningtons of Stanford, 
from whom he received preferment. He also held the living 
of Kidderminster, and was a chaplain to George III. From 
his portrait in this book, he must have been exceedingly 
handsome, and he possessed a charm of speech and manner 
which made him irresistible. As his daughter says, he had 
“much wit, a most brilliant and lively imagination, vast 
warmth of feeling and great copiousness of language, his 
words flowing like honey from his lips.” He was “one of the 
most interesting and fascinating speakers I have ever heard; 
add to which that he possessed the courtesy of a Sir Philip 
Sidney.” She herself also possessed the family good looks: 
“in appearance she was above the middle beight, with reddish 
hair and a clear steady gaze.” Her portrait is decidedly 
handsome. “As a girl she was shy and nervous”; but as 
she inherited her father’s gift of copious and fluent words, it 
was obliged to find a vent in writing. Hence her super- 
abundant publications; and from her earliest childhood she 
was a dreamer of dreams, a weaver and writer of interminable 
stories. 

Now there is, perhaps, too much repetition in these diaries. 
There is much, also, that is frankly dull. But a keen observer 
and a fluent writer could not go through the England of 
George III. without putting down a great deal that is worth 
reading. Her account begins with her life at Stanford, 
among the beautiful Abberley Hills, and all that she says 
about that country will appeal to natives and lovers of 
Worcestershire. On almost every page they will meet a 
familiar name, and be reminded of a beautiful or an interest- 
ing place. The connexion with Lichfield was kept up; and 
we are brought into touch with Miss Seward, Erasmus 
Darwin, the Edgeworths, Day (the author of Sandford and 
Merton), and all the well-known society which made Birming- 
ham and the surrounding district so remarkable at that time. 
What Mrs. Sherwood says of it is curious, if not startling :— 
“T imagine it to have been not altogether so correct as the 
friends of virtue, not to say religion, might have wished.” 
“ Many of the members of that society were actual infidels: 
Mr. Edgeworth, for instance, and poor Mr. Day was little 
better.” The failure in virtue seems to have been achieved 
by Miss Seward. But all these charges must be read with 
very many reservations, and with the biggest allowances for 
the narrow and almost revolting theology with which the 
writer was infected, from which perhaps she never wholly 
escaped, though she mellowed and softened in later life. 


The pictures of Coventry and Kidderminster are full of 
interest, and are often most amusing. Of the former Mrs. 
Sherwood writes :— 

“At that period I saw something of the mode of life which 
then prevailed among old ladies in country towns. My grand- 
mother had a set of old acquaintances, chiefly widows and 
spinsters ; these went every morning to church, after which they 
paid visits, and they finished every day by meeting in each other’s 
houses and playing whist, or quadrille. These ladies were 
generally dressed in fashions which had wholly disappeared with 
their generation—in sacks and négligés of very rich silks, caps with 
lappets, huge breast and sleeve bows, gauze aprons, kerchiefs, and 
ruffles, and extremely high-heeled shoes. Those who had jewels 
or other ornaments always wore them, and as each lady appeared 
one day she would appear many winters, her dress being quite as 
well known as herself.” 


The ladies of Lichfield used to meet for cards before the 
Cathedral bell rang for afternoon prayer. They pocketed 
their “hands” while they went to service, and then continued 
their game. “They always played for money, and often 
quarrelled so violently over their cards as actually to proceed 
to pulling of caps.” Such were the antique virtues. There 
was much outward deference to rank in those days, but it was 
due less to social exclusiveness than to the ceremonious 
manners of the time. The intercourse between the nobility and 
the gentry, the gentry and the traders, Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, was easier and more cordial than it is at present. 
The life of the country clergy was exceedingly simple, and 
there was no professional barrier between them and the laity. 
Local society was gayer, because it depended more on its own 
resources than it does now, and therefore it had more vitality. 
The account of Dr. Valpy’s school at Reading is truly 
astonishing, and everything that is said about education is 
both interesting and suggestive. We are introduced to 
Bishop Hurd, of Worcester, the disciple of Pope and the 





devotee of Horace; and there is a very character’stig 
appearance of George III. at Hartlebury Castle. 

There are wider interests in the book; for Mrs. Sherwood's 
husband and his family had many strange adventures jy 
France during the Terror, and the pages of her diary swarm 
with French émrgrés struggling, and often starving, in England, 
After her marriage Mrs. Sherwood went with her husband to 
India; the accounts of her voyages and her residence there 
show the profound changes that a century has brought, 
From India she retired to ‘the suburbs of Worcester, where 
for many years she conducted a’school. And so she ends 
where she began, in one of the most beautiful and interesting 
of all our counties. Worcester is perhaps the most dignified 
and attractive of our county towns, with its exquisite 
Queen Anne Guildhall, its stately Cathedral, whose majestic 
tower holds the most musical bells in England, the whole 
dominating the Severn, with the soaring outlines of Malvern 
for a background, over the rich and timbered plain. Floreat 
Semper Civitas Fidelis, as its loyal motto prays :— 

“Tt seemed a glorious city, bathed in life and hope, full of 
happy people who thronged its streets and bridge, and the margin 
of its gentle stream. But it was a breve gaudium. Then the 
sunset faded, and the ethereal vision vanished, and the landscaps 
lay dark and chill. ‘The sun is set,’ Mr. Inglesant said cheerfully, 
‘but it will rise again. Let us go home.’” 

Yes, the sun sets and rises again, the moon reappears out 
of her shade; but man goeth to his long home, and he has 
never yet returned :— 


“ Damna tamen celeres reparant caclestia lunae : 
Nos ubi decidimus 
Pulvis et umbra sumus.” 





RECENT VERSE.* 

One fact must strike any reviewer of modern poetry. Not 
only is the level of technical accomplishment high, but the 
impulse to sing, to re-create the world in the terms of beauty, 
and to regard no part of life as alien to the Muses, is strong and 
persistent. This does not mean that good poetry is common, 
for technical skill and the most ardent love of beauty are not 
sufficient to command the divine fire; but it means that there 
is a wealth of the material from which poetry is born. It isa 
hopeful sign which our modern pessimists would do well to 
note. At few periods in our history have so many people 
from so many different points of view been writing verse, 
distinguished, musical, sincere, and original. There is little 
of the very best, but it is promising soil wherein to look for 
its appearance. As we might have expected from his prose, 
Mr. Frederic Manning’s slim sheaf of Poems is not to be 
lightly passed over. He has two qualities not often found 
together, a wide range and a fastidious scholarship. He can 
tell a saga-tale, like “ Helgi of Lithend,” with something of 
the spaciousness and fire of the original. In “Theseus and 
Hippolyta,” and again in his hymn to the dawn, “ After 
Night,” and in “ Kore,” he recaptures from the dim early 
world of Greece a kind of jewelled freshness, where the 
spirit of spring and passion throbs behind the delicate words. 
Very fine too is the song “ Love Alone,” with its haunting 
cadences. It is all the work of a craftsman with a store 
of knowledge, who has contrived simplicity from the many- 
coloured riches of learning and fancy. The book contains no 
banal phrases or desiccated thoughts, and at the same time 
it is free from the captious revolt which disfigures much 
modern poetry. With a scholar’s knowledge of the best, Mr. 
Manning is content to follow in the great tradition. We 
quote the last sonnet :— 





* (1) Poems. My Deotaate Manning. London: John Murray. [3s. 6d. not.] 
—(2) Thirty-sie Poems. By James Elroy Flecker, London: Adelphi Press. 
5s.]——-(3)_Windlestraw, yy Pamela Tennant. mdon: Chiswick Press. 
‘3s. 6d. net.]——(4) Farewell to Poesy, and other Poems, By William H. Davies. 

ndon: A. C. Fifield. [ls. net.]——(5) Poems. By Frances Cornford. 
Hampstead: Priory Press. [2s. net.|——(6) A Country Boy, and other Poems, 
By Douglas Goldring. London: Adelphi Press. [1s. net.]|——(7) Threnodies, 
Sketches, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Thysia,”” London: G. Bell and 
(3s. 6d. net.]——(8) Thyme and Thistledown. By C. G, Anderson. 
London: Digby, Long, and Co. [3s. 6d. net.]|——(9) Buccaneer Ballads. By 
E, H. Visiak. London: Elkin thews. [ls. 6d. net.]——(10) Poems of 
Empire.. By George Benson Hewetson. Same publisher. [ls. 6d. net.]—— 
(11) Poetry Militant. By Bernard O'Dowd. Melbourne: Lothian. [1s.)—— 
(12) Dawnward? Same author and publisher. [2s. (ee oa) The Silent 
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Land, and other Verses. Same author and publisher. [2s. 6d. ]——(14) Alpha 
Centauri. By M. Forrest. Same publisher. [3s. 6d.]——(15) The Ways of 
Many Waters. By E. J. Brady, Same publisher. (3s. 6d.|——(16) The Land We 
Love. By Will Ogilvie. Dalbeattie: Fraser. [3s. 6d. net.)——{17) Veld Verse, 
and other Lines. By Kingsley Fairbridge. London: D. Nutt. [2s. 6d. net.)—— 
Twenty Chinese Poems. Paraphrased by Clifford Bax. Hampstead : 

rp . [2s. 6d. net. ]|——(19) From the Eastern Sea, By Yone Noguchi. 
London: Elkin thews. [4s. net.]——(20) Quacks and Twitters. By A. A, 
Patterson. Oxford: Alden and Co, [2s. 6d. net.]|——(21) Poets on the Isis, and 
other Perversions, By Wilfrid Blair, Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. (3s. 6d. net.) 
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———————_— . 
“ r bones are hearsed in quiet clay, 
“3 final sleep hath sealed my wandering eyes, 
The moon as now will sail through tranquil skies ; 


ft wind in the meadow-grasses play ; 
ye ere Eve, with half-closed eyelids, dream 


And Dawn, with rosy fingers, draw the veils 
Of silver from her shining face ; and gales 
Sing loudly ; and the rain from eaveshoots stream 
With bubbling music. Seek my soul in these; 
I am a part of them; and they will keep 
Perchance the music which I wrought with tears. 
When the moon shines above the silent trees 
Your eyes shall see me ; and when soft as sleep 
Come murmurs of the rain, ah, bend yuur ears! a 


Mr. Flecker is not such a craftsman as Mr. Manning, but 
he is more arresting. Compare with the sonnet we have 
quoted the grim “ Town without a Market” in his Thirty-six 
Poems, and you will perceive the difference of the two talents. 
There is something of the elfish fancy of W. E. Henley in 
his work. The reader is impressed by the variety of his 
moods and his metrical vigour, and delighted constantly by 
unexpected turns of fancy. It is the robustness and exhilara- 
tion of Mr. Flecker’s work which are its most valuable 
qualities. He writes admirable ballads, poignant and 
haunting; his masques have an Elizabethan flavour; and, as 
in the * War Song of the Saracens,” he can write martial 
poetry without rodomontade. As an instance of his real 
originality we would mention his “Mary Magdalen.” Mr. 
Flecker as a poet has not yet quite found himself, but we 
gladly recognise that he has the root of the matter in him, 
and we shall look forward to his future work with keen interest. 
A word of welcome is due to the revised edition of Lady 
Tennant’s Windlestraw. Several new pieces have been added, 
including some beautiful verses on “ Wilsford” and “ Lines on 
a Bullfinch, Freed,” already known to readers of the Spectator, 
which have a charming Jacobean flavour. A passion for wild 
Nature and something of its magic, an exquisite purity of 
style, and a noble and simple philosophy of life are the chief 
traits of a poetic talent as true as any we possess to-day. 
The same simplicity and Nature-lore are to be found in work 
of a very different kind, Mr. W. H. Davies's Farewell to Poesy. 
The sorrows of the world shadow him, but they do not eclipse 
the poet’s joy :— 

“Nay, lovely Bird, thou art not vain; 
Thou hast no proud, ambitious mind; 
I also love a quiet place 
That’s green, away from all mankind; 
A lonely pool, and let a tree 
Sigh with her bosom over me.” 


Those lines might have been written by a seventeenth-century 
Quietist. Out ofa hard life in dusty places Mr. Davies has 
won a singular and beautiful gentleness of spirit. In Mrs. 
Cornford’s Poems there is a true gift of music, a whimsical 
humour, and skill in etching small landscapes such as 
“From a Lincolnshire Farm.” The “Child Stealer” is as 
charming in feeling as in its dainty rhythm. Mr. Douglas 
Goldring is still at the experimental stage. His Country Boy 
recalls sometimes the Shropshire Lad, but he is too busy 
testing the various notes of his pipe to be sure what he wants 
tosing. The value of Threnodies, by the author of Thysia, seems 
to us to fall below that of the earlier book. The pieces are more 
modish and elaborate, and the rhythms have a sad facility. 
The best work is the Crabbe-like descriptions of country scenes 
and weathers, which show a gift of close and sensitive observa- 
tion. Mr. C. G. Anderson’s Thyme and Thistledown is full of 
graceful and melodious verse, which would be more melodious 
to the ear of one reviewer if “dawn” were not rhymed with 
“morn.” The author is apt to ride the iambic to death, with 
the result that there is a certain monotony in his measures, 
and now and then an irrelevant jauntiness. Mr. G. B. 
Hewetson’s slim volume, Poems of Empire, is to be com- 
mended not only for its wholesome and stirring patriotism, 
but for a real power of stately rhythm. The ode written for 
the Milton Tercentenary is not inadequate, and this is high 
praise. Mr. Visiak’s Buccaneer Ballads have caught some- 
thing of the shivering bravado of the outlaw, who does dreadful 
things with his head half turned to catch the sound of the 
avengers of blood. His metres are simple and most skilfully 
managed, and he avoids the literary epithet. Buccaneers are 
of course a literary convention to the poet, but Mr. Visiak 
has read himself more deeply than most into their souls. Now 
and then he falls into that false virility of style which is only 
brutal; but pieces like “ The Sea Hostel,” “ The Rendezvous,” 





“The Buccaneer’s True Love,” and especially “The Haunted 
Pirate,” have both truth and beauty in them. 

Among the overseas poets on our list, Mr. Bernard O'Dowd 
not only gives us songs, but in a little essay Poetry Militant 
provides a theory of the poetic art. He wants poetry to be 
militant, to “say something,” to be a true weapon of civilisa- 
tion, to be modern in the sense that it speaks the thoughts 
and dreams of the men of to-day. It is sound doctrine, 
though we should quarrel with some of Mr. O’Dowd’s 
instances. Looking over the new editions of his Dawnward? 
and The Silent Land—poets in Australia command second 
editions—we find a curious mixture of strength and weakness. 
He is haunted by meaningless capital letters and dubious 
popular science. But through all the crudities there is a real 
force of thought and vision. He is the most intellectual 
element in modern Australian poetry, and therefore a valuable 
corrective to robustious rhyming. Mr. Forrest’s Alpha 
Centauri is more in the ordinary ballad tradition, but there 
is one poem, “The Dead Slave,” a soliloquy of a Roman 
master, which shows high imaginative power. Mr. Brady’s 
The Ways of Many Waters is in some respects the most 
original book of Australian verse which has been published 
for years. Probably if there had been no Mr. Kipling these 
songs would not have been written, at least not in the same 
way; but they have a grip, a humour, and an intensity all 
their own. ‘“Sailor-man” is the most accurate reading of the 
British sailor we have seen. “Laying on the Screw” and 
“The Passing of Parker” are ballads in the true line of 
descent, and in another style “‘A Ballad of the Flag” has all 
the glamour of our sea story in it. Mr. Brady’s isa new and 
moat desirable note in our literature. We associate Mr. Will 
Ogilvie with the Australian school, but in The Land We Love 
he sings of the Scottish Borders. It is curious to find the 
lilt of bush-songs in the old quiet world of Border poetry. 
Mr. Ogilvie is always vigorous and tuneful, but he scarcely 
attains that subtle interpretation which the Borders merit, 
though in “ The Brown Burns” and “ On Cheviot’s Shoulder ” 
he comes very near it. Mr. Fairbridge’s Veld Verse is interest- 
ing because of the hope and enthusiasm of his verses. He is 
deeply in love with South Africa; but sincerity is not of itself 
a warrant for good poetry. He is too dithyrambic, too prone 
to banal phrases, and a fine conception like that of “To the 
Grower of Mealies at Rusapi” is spoiled by his magniloquence. 
We trust that to his sincerity of thought he will add sincerity 
of style. Mr. Clifford Bax’s Twenty Chinese Poems are the 
work of Cantonese poets some three hundred years ago. The 
translations (as also the coloured illustrations) are very delicate 
and beautiful, curious indeterminate songs in which human 
emotion and human fancy are scarcely distinguishable from 
the moods of Nature. The same feeling is present in Mr. 
Yone Noguchi’s From the Eastern Sea, in which a Japanese 
poet, writing in felicitous English, conveys directly to the 
West the poetic traditions of his country. We have before 
this had occasion to praise Mr. Noguchi’s work. It says much 
for Mr. Clifford Bax’s skill as a translator that we should find 
in his Chinese poems the same quality as in Mr. Noguchi. 
We quote one little song :— 

“ Now have I bidden farewell to the Spring that is ah! how fleet, 
And a long farewell to my lover; alas, how long is the pain! 

Truly the flowers in a year will blossom afresh at my feet, 

But never the season return when I and my darling shall meet. 
Who gave me a gift so precious but left me to love it in vain? 
The Master of Magic who sent it, ah surely could send it again. 

If only to darken the darkness, O Thou in Thy heavens above, 
bain Po oe light for a moment the lamp of a beaulifal 

thing 

Who is there now that will carry my little wine-gourd for love 
When I go next year to the meadow to look on the joy of tho 

Spring ?” 

Last on our list come two volumes of lighter verse. Mr. 
Patterson’s Quacks and Twitters is, in spite of the stupid title, 
an amusing book. His sonnet “To Hawkins” is good mock- 
heroic; and “Hans und Gretchen” and “A Lament” are 
excellent fooling. Mr. Wilfrid Blair is still better, for he 
keeps burning the sacred lamp of parody, which never quite 
flickers out by the Isis. Where all are so good it is hard to 
choose, but we should select as specially good the version of 
Mr. Kipling, “ Butler an’ ’Ousemaid Too,” the set of sonnets 
on Oxford sights, “The Schools” in the style of “ Locksley 
Hall,” and the various perversions of Whitman. He can 
also, as in “ The Nautical B.A.’s,” write nonsense ballads with 
something of the mad gallop and ingenious rhymes of the 
author of the Ingoldsby Legends, 
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AN ESSAY ON TAXATION.* 

Mr. C. Y. C. DawBarn, whose book on Liberty and Progress 
was recently reviewed in these columns, has now produced a 
smaller but equally interesting volume called The Social 
Contract, which is mainly confined to a discussion of the 
principles upon which taxation should be based. Mr. Daw- 
barn writes with admirable lucidity, and many of his phrases 
are extremely pithy. For example, in dealing with the 
popular Radical creed that land ought to be specially taxed, 
he disposes of all the abuse directed against landowners as an 
excuse for such taxation with the concise remark :—“ With as 
much reason we might specially tax all tailors because some 
are sweaters.” Mr. Dawbarn rightly insists that whether 
dealing with land or with any other form of property, we 
must observe the social contract which individuals have in 
effect made with one another. All property derives its 
security from the law, and if the law has in one generation 
recognised property in natural objects, society is not justified 
in the next generation in refusing to recognise such property, 
unless it compensates those who have acted upon the pre- 
existing law. ‘Let us remember there is no short cut to the 
millennium, not even by repudiating obligations.” 

Dealing with the question of the means by which local 
authorities can most conveniently acquire land when it is 
wanted for public purposes, Mr. Dawbarn makes the very 
practical suggestion that costs of arbitration should be so 
distributed as to make it risky for landowners to try to bluff 
local authorities into paying extravagant prices. 

There is so much that is good in this essay that we regret 
to find that Mr. Dawbarn concludes his volume with a sugges- 
tion for a uniform 5 per cent. tax on all imports. The argu- 
ments with which he supports this proposal show that he has 
not clearly thonght out the effect of such a tax upon our 
industrial system. He argues, for example, that 5 per cent. 
on the price of raw cotton would make very little difference 
to our manufacturers. We can only say that if this is Mr. 
Dawburn’s opinion, he would do wisely to consult a few of the 
prominent cotton-spinners of Lancashire before issuing a new 
edition of his book. In modern industry trade profits are 
frequently cut so fine that even al per cent. addition to the 
cost of raw material might mean the loss of a large contract. 
This objection applies, though with somewhat diminished 
force, to the proposal to impose a 5 per cent. duty on so-called 
manufactured goods, for many articles in this category are 
themselves the raw materials or accessories of other industries ; 
consequently the effect of the proposed tax would be to 
give a preference to the home manufacturer who produces 
these goods, while inflicting an injury on another home manu- 
facturer who uses them. The argument against a similar tax 
on food is equally strong. It is quite true that a 5 per cent. 
duty on imported wheat would make very little difference to 
the cost of each loaf; but in the poorest families a great many 
loaves are consumed, and therefore it is these families who 
would mostly feel the burden. We agree with Mr. Dawbarn 
that it is desirable that every member of the community 
should pay some tax; but it is far better to face the adminis- 
trative difficulties of levying a universal Income-tax than to 
extend the injustice of taxing the poorest families at a higher 
rate than the moderately well-to-do. 





WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY.+ 

Few English people possess the advantages of Sir Francis 
Vane with regard to Italy. The Italian language is to him, 
evidently, as his native tongue; he has Italian relations or 
connexions; he has something considerably more than an 
artistic interest in the country he knows so well. Of a 
naturally sociable temperament, he makes friends in every 
village, and cold and mean indeed must be the soul that does 
not envy him these friendships, with the romantic, adven- 
turous walks that end in the tunnelled gateway of some 
Apennine fortress from whose ramparts one may almost see 
Italy from sea to sea, whose shady streets are inhabited by 
people of an inborn grace and gentleness that tell of a long 
ancestry of civilisation. 

It is this hereditary good breeding and natural charm 
which so strongly attract Sir Francis Vane to the Italian 


° The Social Contract, By c. Y¥. C. Dawbarn, London: Longmans and Co, 
(3s. 6d. net.) 

+ Walks and People in Tuscany. By Sir Francis Vane, Bart. With 16 
qllustrations. London: John Lane, [5s, net.] 
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—especially the Tuscan—peasants, farmers, small towns. 
people. Their faults and failures, of course, are many, anj 
might strike a less sympathetic observer quite as strongly as 
their virtues do. They have both the qualities and the 
defects of children, and he or she who does not love and 
understand children is unlikely, perhaps, to love and under. 
stand the Italians. But if one of another nation resigns 
himself to their charm, it is all-conquering, so far as personal 
liking goes. Taste is another thing. Sir Francis Van, 
would be the last person to be suspected of reactionary 
ideas, either in politics or art, but on the latter point even he 
cannot defend modern Italy. Also, and by the way, we arg 
glad of his remonstrance against naming “ a fifteenth century 
square after an estimable monarch of the nineteenth, 
It is as if the London County Council renamed Tower Hj] 
after Gladstone or Disraeli.” To us the ubiquitous Piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele seems a mark of some more serious mental 
twist than an “ exuberant energy in anachronism.” 

Sir Francis Vane’s book is not only a penetrating andj 
kindly study of the Tuscan people, it is also a series of 
delightful descriptions of the Tuscan country. He travelled 
by ways impassable to a motor-car, sometimes even to a 
bicycle, among the wild valleys of the Apennines and in all 
the country within a wide radius of Florence and of Lucca. 
Avoiding beaten tracks, he covered the country, as he says, 
with “a network of expeditions characteristic of the whole.” 
Many of the smaller towns and villages that he describes are 
unknown to tourists, except the adventurous few; many 
travellers, indeed, would hesitate before trusting themselves 
to the hospitality of the little mountain inns, which as a 
rule he found by no means impossible. Such expeditions, of 
course, need certain qualities,—hardiness, cheerfulness, a real 
power of living simply, in which, indeed, an Englishman of 
Sir Francis Vane’s kind is seldom deficient. But he, as his 
readers gratefully perceive, possesses these and many of a 
much rarer kind. 





A FRENCH WRITER ON INDIA* 
M. CHAILLEY, a prominent member of the “Colonial” group in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, has made a particular study 
of British administrative methods in India. His book is the 
“fruit,” as he says in his preface to the French edition, “of 
twenty years of thought and ten of actual labour.” Andit 
comes before the British public with a special advantage. Sir 
William Meyer has done something more than translate. 
M. Chailley, indeed, avers that the book is not solely his own 
work, but is also that of his friend the translator, and when 
we say that this collaborator edited the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, this, it is manifest, means much. At the same time 
we are assured that we have what must constitute its chief 
interest and value, the independent judgment of an 
absolutely impartial observer. We cannot pretend to do 
more than call to it the most serious attention of our readers, 
contenting ourselves with noticing two or three points of great 
importance. First comes the observation that there has been 
a change in British opinion as to the relation between Britain 
and India. There was a time not very long ago when our 
one idea was,—let India become fit to govern herself and we 
will go. That idea has receded into a very dim distance. 
Perhaps we have found out that the condition is such as to 
remove it out of the region of the practicable. Meanwhile 
what is to be done? Our French critic is evidently inclined to 
the scheme of a sub-King from the Royal Family. Some- 
thing permanent is wanted. “Indian loyalty is like a bird 
that finds no rest for its feet.” M. Chailley has no high 
opinion of the Congress party. “The so-called National 
party is really a party of privilege ...... a stranger to the 
nation on whose behalf it professes to speak.” It is noted as 
a fact “which should inspire some gratitude and modesty” 
that it is only by the use of a common language, like 
English, that the Congress can work. Generally our 
author holds that the movement is a development to be 
watched, not a danger to be feared. He believes that the 
vast mass of India is loyal to the British raj. He says of the 
native rulers—he carefully limits his dictum to “the twenty 
or thirty who are best instructed and most in evidence, 
and whose prominence binds them to good behaviour” 
that they have within sixty years passed “from dislike to 


* Administrative Problems in British India, By Joseph Chailley. Translated 
by Sir William Meyer. London: Macmillan and Co, [10s, net.] 
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indifference, and from indifference to loyalty and affection.” 
On our system of law, civil and criminal, he passes some severe 
criticism. It does not please one who has been educated under 
the Code Napoléon. He finds an increase of crime and a fall 
jn the proportion of convictions, “due to the indulgence of 
the Courts, the cleverness of the lawyers, and defects of pro- 
cedure.” In a note, presumably added by the translator, we 
have a countervailing statement. Out of forty-nine thousand 
accused in the Punjab, only three thousand five hundred were 
convicted. But there the injured party accuses not only the 
culprit but his relatives and friends. 





BISHOP CHALLONER.*® 

Any one who wishes to acquaint himself with the condition 
of the Roman Catholic body in England during the eighteenth 
century cannot do better than study this book. Richard 
Challoner came of a Puritan stock; but his mother, left a 
widow in early life, took service with the Roman Catholic 
family of the Gages at Firle, near Lewes. Doubtless, to 
quote Dr. Burton, “the surroundings at Firle were the cause 
of Grace Challoner’s conversion.” The boy was sent to 
Douai at fourteen; twelve years afterwards, when he had 
become Professor of Philosophy, he received priest’s Orders. 
He remained at Douai up to 1750, when he was sent as 
missionary priest to London. In 1738 he was actually 
appointed President of Douai, but he never took up the 
office. Bishop Petre, who was then in charge of the London 
district, insisted on retainmg him as coadjutor, and he 
was consecrated that ycar, though “there is no record 
of the consecration.” For the next fifty years he was 
a prominent figure in the history of his Communion. His 
private life was of the most unpretentious kind, for he 
lived in lodgings. By this means, we read, “‘ he escaped from 
being summoned to serve on juries or to fill parochial offices.” 
His time, indeed, was fully occupied. Besides his work in 
ministering to the scattered congregations of his own faith, he 
was a busy writer of devotional works and a leader in con- 
troversy. As a controversialist he was effective, and not more 
bitter than his contemporaries. To the ‘Nag’s Head’ story, 
for instance, he attaches little importance ; something of the 
kind, he thinks, must have happened—how otherwise should 
the story have got about ?—but he charitably supposes that it 
was “but a sacrilegious sport in their cups which did not 
hinder a Lambeth consecration afterwards.” This apparently 
commends itself to Dr. Burton’s judgment. “It is well,” he 
says, “to add a word as to Challoner’s opinion of the Nag’s 
Head story.” The evidence as to Dr. Challoner’s Jacobitism 
is interesting. His sympathies with the Stuarts were strong, 
though he was opportunist enough to discourage the rising of 
1745. As late as 1759 he assured the Old Pretender of his 
fidelity. But he recognised facts, and could with “a clear 
conscience take the oath of allegiance to George HII.” His 
Protestant contemporaries may be excused if they failed to 
follow this logie. The Cardinal of York had not at this time 
abdicated his claims, though he virtually did so when he 
accepted an English pension. 





NOVELS. 


MEREDITH’S UNFINISHED NOVEL.t 
THE unfinished novels of great writers do not all excite the 
same quality of regret. The acutest regret is associated with 
a novel that was under the author’s pen when death stopped 
the busy hand, especially if the anthor was then in the 
plenitude of his power. One remembers the fragment of 
Weir of Hermiston, with its reach and grasp and inevitability. 
Truly, one thinks, that would have been Stevenson’s master- 
piece. A regret similar but proportionately smaller in the 
perspective of the author’s works is caused by Denis Duval. 
A different regret, again, attaches itself to Edwin Drood ; 
one wants the answer to the mystery, but does not find 
either the promise of any new virtue or the emphasising 
of any old one. Not one of these regrets is exactly 
like that caused by reading Meredith’s Celt and Saxon. It 
was written, we believe, in middle life, although we cannot 
affirm this in the absence of any word of explanation in the 
volume. It is a story of scattered moodsand divided interests 


* The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, 1691-1781, By Edwin H, Burton, 
D.D. 2 vols. London: Longmansand Co, [24s.} 
t Celt and Saxon, By George Meredith. London: Constable and Co, [6s.] 








which had yet to be marshalled and unified. The fragment, 
though it runs to two hundred and ninety-seven pages, does not 
unfold a hint of how the main comparison between Celt 
and Saxon, which we assume to have been in possession of 
Meredith’s mind, intended to proceed, and when we reach the 
last page the heroine, if in the cirumstances we may venture 
to call her so, has not yet been presented to the reader. 
Possibly Meredith did not see his way clearly himself, and 
put the novel by to await the flash of clarifying thought 
which, as it happened, did not come. For all that, there 
are many exquisite expressions in the book of that “comic 
spirit” without whose presidency in fiction Meredith felt 
that all words were wasted. The discussions on racial 
characteristics, with the delicate invasions of illuminating 
half-thoughts which flit like fireflies in dark places, 
could not have been written by any other author. The best 
passages are the most fanciful, even though fancifulness, not 
taking root in the Saxon character, cannot very credibly 
express itself in the mouths of Saxon persons. No matter. 
Meredith was a poet even in his prose; and we have here 
genuine examples of his familiar characteristics, which, 
though they be not all endowed with pertinence, could not 
be spared by any student of his writings. We have the well- 
known intuitions which place the author on the heights of 
seership, the sacrifice of links in every argument which makea 
for hard reading, and, as compensation, the tender workman. 
ship expended in the eluborate decoration of those links which 
are provided. 

Patrick O’Donnell is a young Roman Catholic Irishman 
trained by Jesuits in Paris to be an accomplished man of the 
world,—a talker, a singer,a dancer,a fencer. Whether ha 
was to serve some end of the sect one knows not. He is 
romantic enough to find food for romance in advancing the 
interests of his brother Philip. Philip has been thrown over 
by Adiante Adister some years before for an unexplained 
reason, and Patrick, on his chivalrous quest, visits the home 
of Adiante. But Adiante has flown from home, and has 
married some hook-nosed Prince of a Danubian principality. 
Worst of all—on the Saxon view—she has abjured her Church 
to make this high but ominous marriage. This Patrick learns 
from Adiante’s father, the scornful and outraged Mr. Adister, 
and from Mr. Adister’s niece. While he is staying im the housea 
request comes from Adiante for the sale of her property at home; 
she wants to supply the sinews of war for some such military 
coup as may be suitably undertaken bya Prince in South-Eastern 
Europe. Did Meredith mean to follow out this campaign, 
fastening on it somehow the Saxon propensity to hold the 
world up to ransom which is analysed more than once in the 
book? Again we cannot say. Patrick O'Donnell begs the 
loan of a miniature of the beautiful Adiante, and, comforting 
himself with the radiant vision, goes to London to pass on 
the comfort to his brother. But can it be truly passed on? 
A clue here and there causes us to ask whether the rapture 
has not already left one brother for the heart of the other. 

In London we meet Captain Con O'Donnell, a cousin of the 
brothers, a wild Irish rhetorician whose outstanding qualities 
are insisted on with the Dickensian repetition of a phrase, 
His wonderful ebullience—romantic, military, revolutionary, 
caustic, and lyrical by turns—is balanced by his submissive- 
ness to his wife. He comes to heel like a dog. “That,” says 
he, “is the secret of my happiness.” Well, if it is really 
happiness, we are glad to hear it, for it is the successful 
mating of very Celt to very Saxon. In Captain Con’s 
company Patrick might become an Emmet, or, let us say, 
the Irish counterpart of Meredith's own patriotic Englishman, 
Beauchamp. He visibly warms under the influence. 

Full of intelligence and common-sense is the Saxon Jane 
Mattock, and one wonders, as she falls in love with Philip 
O’Donnell, whether Meredith planned another “secret of 
happiness,” and gratuitously forswears (which we should not 
expect) a personal analogue in favour of Home-rule. All this 
may be left to speculation. What matters much more is that 
we have here some penetrating differentiations of the Celtic 
and Saxon characters which stand triumphantly on their 
merits. Of Captain Con’s wife it is said:—‘“If Irishmen had 
not been notoriously fighters, famous for their chivalry, she 
would have looked on them as a kind of footmen hired to 
talk and write, whose volubility might be encouraged and their 
affectionateness deserved by liberal wages.” Or take this:— 
“The language of metaphor was to Mr. Adister fool’s froth, 
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He conceded the use of it to the Irish and the Welsh as a right 
that stamped them for what they were by adopting it; and they 
might look on a country as a ‘she,’ if it amused them: so long 
as they were not recalcitrant, they were to be tolerated, they 
were a part of us; doubtless the nether part, yet not the less 
a part for which we are bound to exercise a specially considerate 
care, or else we suffer, for we are sensitive there: this is justice: 
but the indications by fiddle-faddle verbiage of anything objection- 
able to the whole in the part aroused an irritability that speedily 
endued him with the sense of sanity opposing lunacy ; when, not 
having a wide command of the undecorated plain speech which 
enjoyed his approval, he withdrew into the entrenchments of 
contempt.” 

How admirable in thought! And yet how odious—using the 
word in its true sense—in expression! Surely the impression 
desired could have been conveyed in those plain terms which, 
as South said so truly, pierce the conscience. Let us enjoy the 
privilege of quoting South’s poignant eulogy of clear utter- 
ance, and contrast it with the disconcerting hubbub of words 
(just quoted) in which Meredith concealed his high thinking :— 


“*T speak the words of soberness,’ said Saint Paul, and I 
preach the gospel not with the ‘enticing words of man’s 
wisdom. This was the way of the apostles’ discoursing of 
things sacred. Nothing here ‘of the fringes of the north 
star;’ nothing of ‘nature’s becoming unnatural;’ nothing 
of the‘down of angels’ wings,’ or ‘the beautiful locks of 
cherubims:’ no starched similitudes introduced with a ‘Thus 
have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ and the like. 
No, these were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. 
For the apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower steps, 
and to tell the world in plain terms, ‘that he who believed 
should be saved, and that he who believed not should be 
damned.’ And this was the dialect which pierced the con- 
science, and made the hearers cry out, ‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?’ It tickled not the ear, but sunk into the 
heart: and when men came from such sermons, they never com- 
mended the preacher for his taking voice or gesture; for the 
fineness of such a simile, or the quaintness of such a sentence; 
but they spoke like men conquered with the overpowering force 
and evidence of the most concerning truths; much in the words 
of the two disciples going to Emmaus; ‘ Did not our hearts burn 
within us, while he opened to us the Scriptures?’ In a word, 
the apostles’ preaching was therefore mighty, and successful, 
because plain, natural, and familiar, and by no means above the 
capacity of their hearers ; nothing being more preposterous, than 
for those who were professedly aiming at men’s hearts to miss the 
mark, by shooting over their heads.” 





Samuel the Seeker. By Upton Sinclair. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Under the disguise of a novel Mr. Upton Sinclair in Samuel the 
Seeker gives the world a treatise in defence of the right of free 
speech, and an exposure of what he considers the unjust principles 
on which American society is based. It is difficult for the 
Englishman to appreciate how much of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s case 
is founded on fact, and it is perhaps better to confine any notice 
of the book to a consideration of it as fiction. It must be 
acknowledged that treated from this point of view the story is 
not successful. Samuel the Seeker is so ingenious a youth that it 
is well-nigh impossible for any one to believe in him. He goes 
about like a modern Don Quixote tilting at abuses, and with 
touching faith he thinks that those responsible for these abuses 
have but to be told of them to set about looking for a 
remedy. It is to be hoped for the sake of American girlhood 
that Mr. Sinclair’s picture of Gladys Wygant is not true to life. 
At the end of the book Samuel becomes a Socialist, having been 
persuaded that Individualism is responsible for the shortcomings 
of the present social system. The expression “at the end of the 
book” does not convey the fact, however, because, although 
there is no more of the story, the book does not come to any 
conclusion, and Samuel is left unconscious and bleeding upon the 
ground as the result of attempting to address an open-air meeting. 
The novel will not be of very great interest to English readers, 
who will find it almost as difficult to believe in Mr. Sinclair’s 
premisses as in the guilelessness of his hero. 

The Continuous Honeymoon. By Gurner Gillman. -(Greening 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Gillman has forgotten the truth that the 
happy woman has no history. The hero and heroine, to whom 
he introduces his readers on their wedding-day, and who are 
supposed to honeymoon continuously all through the book, are not 
particularly interesting people, and the author is forced in order to 
attain a suitable length for his story to describe the love affairs of 
all their relations. Considering the specimens which are given 
of Mr. Thomson Herbert’s conversation, it is very difficult to 
believe, if not in the popularity of his books, at any rate in their 
literary worth. Nor is it easy to imagine how Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert found exclusive county society in the neighbourhood of 
Virginia Water. The book is an unsatisfying example of the 
photographic style of art ; but readers who wish to know how 
life is lived in the suburbs will find what they want in Mr. 
Gillman’s novel. 





Tas 
ReapasLe Novets.—The Way Up. By M. P. Willcocks, (John 
Lane. 6s.)—A good story of a man doing his best to deal with 
social questions. But why has it been spoilt with a 
underplot of love ?——Kinsmen’s Clay. By Mary Crosbie. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Much talk, often very good, with a small proportion 
of incident, sometimes such as we could do without.—Sahib-Log, 
By John Travers. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—A story of Indian 
life, very well told, with the “unrest” prominent.——Micg, 
Faraday, Adventurer. By L. T. Meade. (Ward, Lock, and Co, 
63.)—Very good, if one does not insist on probability, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—_—_>-—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. VIIL., “ Sauce-alone—Scouring’ 
By Henry Bradley. (Clarendon Press. 5s.)—This double section 
contains examples of many language sources, though most of the 
words are of Romanic origin. As usual, it is full of interesting 
things. How many of our readers, we wonder, know the meaning 
of the first word, “sauce-alone”? It is a kind of wild garlic, so 
called because it was used as a flavouring for salads. The preface 
directs our attention to the word “scientific.” LEtymologically it 
means something, such as a syllogism, which results in demonstra. 
tive knowledge, ovAAoy:ouds éer:ornuovixds. Then it came to be 
used as “relating to émorfun.” A scientific inquiry does not 


mean an inquiry resulting in demonstrative knowledge, but one 
which concerns itself with some scientific subject-matter. 


Speeches of William Jennings Bryan. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by Mary Baird Bryan. 2 vols. (Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 8s. 6d. net.)—We have in these volumes twenty-one 
political speeches, and fifteen on religious, educational, and other 
subjects. Up to 1896 the “ Silver Question ” occupies an important 
place. The first volume contains four orations on this subject, 
which occupy one hundred and sixty-nine out of the three hundred 
and twenty-one pages. Whether Mr. Bryan now holds the same 
views we know not, but the subject seems to have dropped out of 
his political programme. Protection, on the other hand, is stilla 
living issue with him. He denounced it in a powerful argument 
in 1892, and he returned to the subject when he was a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1908. “We hear no more,” he says in the 
latter year, “of ‘infant industries’ that must be tenderly cared 
for ‘ until they can stand upon their feet’” ; there is no suggestion 
that the “foreigner pays tho tariff. These catch phrases have 
had their day ; they are worn out.” Here, we may remark, where 
Protection is untried in practice, they are still fresh and apparently 
attractive. “Tariff measures which embody the principles of pro- 
tection are not drawn by legislators, although, as a matter of 
courtesy, they generally bear the names of legislators ; they aro 
really drawn by the representatives of the interests which demand 
protection.” Is it not a fact that Members of Congress are some- 
times popularly known, not as representing this or that State, but 
as Members for this or that great importing or manufacturing 
concern ? 


The Struggle with Puritanism. By Bruce Blaxland, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.j—In this volume, one of the 
“Handbooks of English Church History” Series, Mr. Blaxland 
does his best to supply a fair and impartial treatment of the 
subject. He gives, for instance, a statement of what tho 
Puritans wanted at the time when his story begins, and admits 
that much of it was “obviously reasonable.” Whether he allows 
sufficiently for the fact that there were Puritans and Puritans is 
not clear. That there were men who desired assimilation to the 
Calvinistic system is true; there were others who thought that 
the dominant party in the Church were not faithful to Reforma- 
tion principles. They were overpowered by Laud and his friends, 
with the result, first, that for many years the Church of England 
was more hateful to the majority of English people than it had 
ever been before; and next, that it fell into such a condition of 
torpor that it almost ceased to live. However this may be, Mr. Blax- 
land’s book may be studied with advantage. It is a very careful 
and moderate statement of one side of a great question. 


Life of William MacGillivray, LL.D. By William MacGillivray, 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. MacGillivray, son of an officer 
in the Cameron Highlanders who was killed at Corunna, spent his 
early years in Harris, where his uncles were breeders of Highland 
cattle. At the age of twelve he went to Aberdeen University ; it 
marks a notable change when we are told that the average 
age at entrance is now nineteen. He was a keen student of natural 
history, industrious in the study, but with a keen love of the field, 
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i that it made continuous employment in museums 
a ae waeginate irksome to him. He was specially interested 
ne rds. In 1830 he began to work with Audubon, to whom he 
i ished the scientific element with which that master observer 
ere was not adequately furnished. The publication of 
Audubon’s “ Ornithological Biographies,” begun in 1831, was 
carried on down to 1839. The completion was celebrated by 
a Highland tour, in which the two collaborators joined. : It is 
pleasant to find that they were mutually appreciative of 
help rendered. In 1841 MacGillivray was appointed to the 
professorship of Natural History in Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, It is a note of the time that the subjevis to be treated 
from his Chair were zoology, geology, and botany. He had 
studied them all, and indeed published manuals on them; but 
in these days of specialising the range of subject seems even 
judicrously large. He held the Professorship for eleven years, 
dying on September 8th, 1852, a little more than a month after 
the publication of the fifth and completing volume of his “ History 
of British Birds.” His wife had died seven months earlier. Not 
the least interesting part of the memoir is to be found in extracts 
from the journal of a journey made in early life from Aberdeen to 
London. He walked all the way (837} miles), spent a week in 
London, visiting the British Museum, &c., and returned to 
Aberdeen by steamer. The journey occupied two months, and 
cost £10. Some of the entries are very “ young,” as when at the 
cottage where Burns was born he kneels down on the floor with 
his hat off and pours out half a mutchkin of whisky to the memory 
of the immortal bard. But we see all through the strong will and 
indefatigable industry of the enthusiastic student. The volume, 
a tribute of admiration from a “namesake,” and greatly increased 
in value by a contribution from Professor J. A. Thomson, is 
adorned with some beautiful pictures of birds reproduced from 
MacGillivray’s own drawings, and contains some characteristic 
extracts from his writings. 


History oj Hastings Castle. By Charles Dawson. 2 vols. (Con- 
stable and Co. 42s. net.)—Mr. Dawson tells us about many 
interesting things, and arranges them, so to speak, with Hastings 
foracentre. But the castle itself is not prominent. We know to 
whom it belonged; we are probably right in supposing that when 
Royal visits to Hastings are mentioned, the castle was the 
residence of the visitor ; we hear of money spent on the buildings. 
And Mr. Dawson has most industriously collected all that is 
known, or can be reasonably conjectured, about the design, the 
architecture, the military significance, ec. We have plans, too, of 
the remains. But it must be allowed that, taken as a whole, the 
book is more a history of England up to the sixteenth century 
than of Hastings Castle. On the other hand, there is a very full 
account of the ancient Chapel of St.-Mary-in-the-Castle. The 
ecclesiastical records are, as often happens, much more ample than 
the secular. The present Chapel of St. Mary represents in a way, 
a most dissimilar way, an old foundation. (We hear of a hasty 
visitor mistaking its circular roof for the local gasworks.) Mr. 
Dawson devotes much space to an account of the various prebends 
of which this foundation consisted. He describes the churches of 
the parishes included, and gives extracts from the registers, a list 
of incumbents, and other parochial miscellanea. All this is 
interesting, but it belongs very remotely toa “ history of Hastings 
Castle.” We are not criticising the work unfavourably; the 
author has evidently taken a vast amount of trouble with it, and 
as it is not likely that it will be done again, he is right in 
including all the matter that his researches have brought to light. 


Rock Gardens: How to Make and Maintain Them. By Lewis B. 
Meredith. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Meredith 
writes of experiences gathered in Ireland, but he has submitted 
his list of rock-garden plants to one of the officials at Kew. Kew 
is not peculiarly favoured by climate or soil; the list, therefore, 
may, a8 Mr. Meredith says, “be safely commended both to the 
novice and to the more experienced.” The book, which is 
sufficiently illustrated, seems to give all the information and 
guidance that can be wished. 


In“The Century Bible” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net) we 
have Leviticus and Numbers, by A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D. Professor 
Kennedy’s view of the composition of the Pentateuch is briefly 
this. Tho constituents are “JE,” in which “J,” « Southern 
document (900-850 B.C.), and “E,” a Northern (800-750 B.C.), 
have been combined; “ D,” the “ Book of the Law” found in the 
Temple (622 B.C.) ; “P,” the Priestly Code (500 B.C.), this last 
being of mixed origin; and “H,” the Holiness Code, “a composite 
code compiled from more than one earlier collection of priestly 
ecisions.” Leviticus i-xvi. is “P”; xvii-xxii. is “H”; in the 
remaining chapters both sources are mixed together. Much the 
Same may be said about Numbers, except that in xx.-xxiv. 
“JE” appears in the history of Balaam, though not without 


admixture, 











The Golden Staircase: Poetry for Children. Chosen by Louey 
Chisholm. With Pictures by M. Dibdin Spooner. (T.C. and E, C, 
Jack. 1s. 6d. net per vol.) —This is published in four volumes, steps, 
so to speak, making the “Staircase.” The poems aro graduated so 
as to suit the comprehension of various ages,—viz., from four to 
six, six to eight, nine to eleven, and eleven to twelve. It will be 
observed that this graduation has in three of the four volumes a 
connexion, the six-year-olds and the eleven-year-olds .having twc 
volumes which they enjoy in common with the elders and youngers, 
As far as we have been able to examine the choice, it seems to 
have been judiciously made. Certainly the whole, with about two 
hundred and sixty pieces, makes a collection of great variety and 
beauty, altogether a thing to be desired. 





No. 78 of the “Homeland Handbooks” (Frederick Warno 
and Co., 6d. net) is St. Ives, Cornwall, with its Surroundings, by 
Ethel E. Bicknell. Alli needful details are given, and the book is 
illustrated with photographs, and a map of West Cornwall on the 
scale of an inch to the mile. 





New Epririons.—Finland as It Is. By Harry de Windt. (John 
Murray. 5s. net.)\——In the republication of the theological 
works of the Rev. F. N. Dimock (Longmans and Co., 2s. net 
each), The History of the Book of Common Prayer and The Christian 
Doctrine of Sacerdotium. These treatises come with a strong 
recommendation from a very high authority, the Bishop of 
Durham. The author had “a noble force and range of mental 
power, and an unshaken fidelity to conscience and Revelation.” 








(*,* Erratum.—We regret that in our notice in the Spectator 
of July 2nd of The Book of Chronicles in the series of “The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary” (T. and T. Clark) the name of one 
of the authors was given as Edward Lewis Cooper when it should 
have been Edward L, Curtis. } 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 180.) 
LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


wiktle iit T 
ALTERATIONS 
DECORATIONS 

DRAINAGE WORKS 
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BEST WORK AND MATERIALS 
ESTIMATES FREE 
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ROYAL | Total Funds - £16,630,262. 


IN RANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
SU PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, 








ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 





TEAD ¢1 North John Strect, LIVERPOOL, 
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LIMITED. OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
NORWAY, VISITING FINEST FJORDS 
13 DAYS BY THE 
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Aggs (W. H.), The Finance Act, 1909-10, roy 8vo......(Sweet & Maxwell) net 2/6 





—._ ae 


ALLIANCE 








Aviator’s Companion (The), by Various Authors, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Bayley (E.), The Borough Polytechnic Institute : hee ye so A S S$ U R A N C E C 0 M PA N Y, LI M ITED, 
(E. ne’ 
Booth (E. C.), The Doctor's Lass, cr 8V0............-++ secerhimnseapinoesl ichards) 6/0 Heap Orrict: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 
Cameron (N.), In the Merry Month of May, cr 8vo ............ Digby & Long) 6/0 — 
a (W. 'T.), Elementary Experimental Electricity and ee: eat 
bette esa eich oA RRNA IN diem ethuen) 2/6 
Cole (W. M.), The American Hope, cr vo. “(ppleton) net 6/0 ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,00, 
Dawlish (H.), A Village Community, OF 8V0...........00c0cceceeseeeeeeeeees G. Allen) 6/0 
Dendy (M.), Only a Business Man, er 8vo .................. rratt & Hughes) 6/0 
Farrar (F. A.), Old Greek Nature Stories, cr 8vo .................. (Harrap) net 2/6 Chairman: 
Foulerton (A. G. R.), The Shreptotrichoses and Tuberculosis (Nisbet) net 5/0 


Fowler (H. M.), The Log of H.M.S. ‘ Encounter’ (Westminster Press) net 
Galloway (J. H.), Staining, Varnishing, end Enamelling, cr 8vo 
(Trade Papers Pub. Co.) net 
Gorton (F. R.), A High School Course in Physics, cr 8vo_...(Appleton) net 
Haddock (F. C.), Business Power, 8V0...............c000eee000 (L. N. Fowler) net 
Hart (A. B.), The Southern South, cr 8vo (Appleton) net 
Henry (J.), The “‘ Reverend”’ Rachel Euphemia Chit, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/0 
Hutton (W. H.), Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury (I. Pitman) uet 3/6 
Kauffman (R. W.), My Heart and Stephanie, cr 8vo I, Pitman) 6/0 
| pny Mee Hand-book of Administration Law in India, Svo (Thacker) net 12/0 
Leys (W. H.), Golden Days in Many Lands, 8vo .................. (Methuen) net 10/6 
Madeley (D. F.), The Heroic Life and Exploits of Siegfried the Dragon 
TINGS TIED. -osanceecocceenassasenanndesedeneucentnede sasonstenidamneniossioneeneeerel (Harrap) net 3/6 
Meyer (H. R.), The A B C of Commerce, 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Moffet (T.), Land Taxes and Mineral Right Duties from a Surveyor’s and 
bog ee ro . Murray) net 5/0 
Mozans (H. J.), Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena eee net 12/6 
Onslow (D. A.), The Kingdom of the Lord, 8vo........................(Banks) net 5/0 


3/0 
0 
0 
0 


a 


15, 


oo 





Pillsbury (W. B.), The Psychol of Reasoning, cr 8vo......(Appleton) net 6/0 
Pogany (W.), Folk Tales from Many Lands, 8v0.................0++4 arrap) net 5/0 
Rahtz (F. J.), English Literature, cr 8v0_ ...............cccecceeeseeeenerss (Methuen) 2/6 
Rolleston (T. W.), The High Deeds of Finn, &c., 8vo (Harrap) net 5/0 
Ross (E.), The Birth of England, 449-1066, cr BVO .............06+ (Harrap) net 2/6 


Songs of Faith and Freedom, selected by L. H. Dalton (E. Stock) 
Submarines of the World's Navies, by Various Authors (F. Griffiths) net 2 
Tilley (H. T.) and Walters (H. B.), The Church Bells of Warwickshire, 4to 


2/6 
1/0 
(Cornish Bros.) net 12/6 
Trevor (St. John), Angela, cr 8V0 .............ccccessecccssecseresccesereeeeeres (S. Paul) 6/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), Alise of Astra, cr 8V0 ...........0006 

Wells (B. W.), Modern French Literature, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 6/0 
Wood (E.), Faraous Voyages of the Great Discoverers............(Harrap) net 3/6 
Wylie (I. A. R.), My German Year, 8vo (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 











Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIHS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TE}ZEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


* The Original 
Six-Cylinder— 





—and stil 
the best.” 


SO h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


The “Court Journal,” June 22nd, 1910, refers to it 
thus: 
“Has been brought to a very great pitch of perfection 


an absolutely noiseless car......can run at all times 
on its top speed.” 


Price, comp!ete with side entrance body, £680 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


Br’TisH 14 New Burlingto 
London, W 


BUILT. 
who wishes to retire on a Pension 
EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THREE YEARS’ 
CUARANTEE. 


n Street, 










Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.0, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been pre: 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Dy 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at , 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Incoms Tax |s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income whieh j; 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s incoms 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Pro 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of thy 

Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
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RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others) 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par. 





























ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten) 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G, H’ 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev, Hugh Hooper 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. , 
JUBILEE OF THE 
Gsraes CONGRES §, 
AMBRIDGE 


Cc . 

SEPTEMBER 26rz, 27Tu, 28ru, 29ru, 30TH, 1910. 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arrangej 
for Men and Women, 6s. each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by special 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Cathedral. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Poem. 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED in October 

next for a Secondary School at Tanta, Egypt, belonging to the PRIVATE 
SOCIETY, as follows:—(a) TWO TEACHERS of ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
SUBJECTS (History, Geography, &c.); (b) TEACHER of SCIENCE (Experi- 
mental _—— and Chemistry, &c.) Appointment under contract for two 

ears. Salary £Eg.240 r annum (£20 = 19} £Eg.), payable in monthly 
instalments. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Possibility of renewal of 
contract and rise of salary, subject to good result attained by pupils at the 
Public Examination, conducted by the Egyptian Ministry of Education, 
Candidates should not be less than 25 or over 30 years of age, should have 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree of Honours. They 
must have experience as teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in teaching. Four lessons daily on an average, Pridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation not less than three months.—Inquiries for further 
information, and application with full statements of qualifications (school, 
college, class of degree, experience in teaching), and accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, should be addressed not later than August Ist, 1910, to 
IBRAHIM BEY FAHMY, Director and Inspector of Schools, Tanta. Tanta 
is the third largest town in Esyp Nice place to livein. Situated in the centre 
of the Delta on a fine canal. Several railway branches. Easily accessible from 
Cairo, Alexandria, and the rest of the Delta large towns. 


REDITON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
NORTH DEVON. 


The GOVERNORS REQUIRE the services of TWO ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES in September next to teach between them the following sub 
jects :—Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, and Geography. Candidates 
should have a University or some equivalent qualification. 

Salaries £90-£110, according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must 
be sent in to the HEAD-MISTRESS, care of Clerk to the Governors, Crediton, 
not later than August 8th, 1910. 


l\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
FOR TRAINING LADIES AS CHILDREN’S NURSES. 


WANTED for August 24th, RESIDENT TECHNICAL TEACHER (Gentle- 
woman) qualified in Laundry, Cones and Housewifery. Beginning salary 
£40.—Applications to be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 19 Wilmslow Road, Withins- 
ton, Manchester. 


CHOLASTIC.— HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED, if 

possible by the end of September, for important CHURCH of ENGLAND 
SCHOOL in UTH AFRICA. Clergyman in Priest’s Orders looked for. 
Salary £300 per annum, with capitation fee of £2 10s. per annum on each Boy 
(60 in the School at present). House provided.—For further particulars app'y 
to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


(\UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, CANADA—WANTED {or 
October, Oxford Graduate (Honours in Classics) with a good knowled ze 
nch, as ASSISTANT PROFESSOR in FRENCH. Initial salary 1,0” 


dollars—Apply in first instance to Professor CAMPBELL, Fledboroush 
Rectory, Newark, Notts. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS —KYNOCU, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a PEW 
ENTLEMEN 




















48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


YOUNG G of good education and manners. No premium 
required. - Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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ANTED for the ROAN SCHOOL 
EAD-MASTER Wes GREENWICH 


f the Roan Schools Foundation empeiat a Ha a Heed. 
antes tor the aboge School, in accordance with Propose to 


Education. mmenecing at £500 per annum, rising, by annual increment of £20, to 


Salary co 
e be not less than 30 and not over 45° years of age, and must 
m. . <== urs Degree in — University in the United Hie i 
Duties to commence in January nex . . 
ng Degree, qualifications, and experience, and acco 
ae of” Ley more than three recent testimonials, to be sent on or yo 


ya copies 0 1910, 
17th September, 191 a wany, 
Office Roan School for Girls, 
Devonshire Road, 
Gree: nwich, S.E., 
from whem forms of a) plication may be obtained, (Canvassing of individual 
Governors Ww! will disq .) 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
yi SESSION 1910-11 COMMENCES ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4ru, 


FACULTY OF F ENGINEERING. 
Dran—J. WEMYSS ANDERSON, M.Insrt.C.E, 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Harrison Professor—W. H. Warxryson, 
M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
oe eos M.LE.E. 
Lecturer in Strength of Materials—W. 
Sy eee 
7 7 —Zse . AR- 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING... { Cuaxt, D.Sc, MLEE. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ba S. W. Perrrotr, M.A.L, 


Inst.C.E. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 5 ee Te 8S. Anrtt, R.C.N.C., ret., 
- ns 
ENGINEERING sapeeel | ae Wemrss Axpersos, M.Eng., 
DRAWI Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E, 











ENGINEERING we 


if eo one eee .. Professor F, 8. Carey, M.A, 
nas Lyon Jones Professor—L. R. WILBER- 
pHuyYsics + oo . rorcr, M.A 


Grant Professor—E. C 2. C. Bary, F-RS. 

7 Assuciate Professor— SPINALL 

RAILWAY ENGINEERING M.Eng, M-Inst.C.E., P..Mech-E. ‘ 
aioe 7 Associate Professor — J. ° RODIB, 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING ...) “wy Eng., M.Inst.C.E.,M.LMech.E. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTRICAL $ Associate Professor—A. BROMLEY 
ENGINEERING ... ‘4 Houmes, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.LE.E, 

pocK AND HARBOUR ENGI. Associate Professor — Antruony G, 
NEERING - Lyster, M.Inst.C,E, 


The Courses of Study in "the Fr .culty leading to the wy & Degree of 
Rachelor of Engineering extend over at least three years, are 80 
arranged as to afford a general scientiiic training for those who intend, with or 
without graduating, to become engineers, naval architects, or architects and 
surveyors. 

Students who do not proceed to a University Degree may take a course of not 
leas than two years leading to a Certificate in Engivcering. 

The Honours Schools enable students to specialise in some branch of the 

profession, and opportunities are afforded for post-graduate work and research. 

The special Prospectus of the Faculty may be obtained on rag en to the 
undersigned. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IN G’S CcCOLLEG@G E. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London, Students may also join for any of 
the su bjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for Research are 


g1ver 

PACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies, 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (8) Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (p) Public Health Depart- 


ment. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, and Electrical 
Engineering. 


oa @*s COLLEG EE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. Courses for Degrees in Theology, or 
for the Associateship of the College. Day and Evening Classes, 


For full information and Prospectuses apply to the DEAN of the FACULTY; 
or to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON,) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Hospital is the largest in England: 922 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last p 14,990; out-patients, 238,691; accidents, 15,067; major 
operations, 4,45 
APPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually ; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
SCBOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.— —Thirty- -seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 
Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 
Athletic ground, residence, &c. 
For Prospectus and full information yay 
0 


Mile End, E. 

T=? 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

PECIAL CLA 


SSES. 
Ist M.B. (PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC) EXAMINATION. 


ee ¢ Classes for the Ist M.B, ” London Examination will commence on 
October Ist 
Special Classes are also held for the 2nd M.B, (London), the Primary and 
Final F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden 
_ Mile End, E. London Hospital Medical College. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF § 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 





Mechanical, 





rsonally or by letter to 
SCOTT, Warden, 
London ‘Hospital Medical College. 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 














SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE SCIENC E, MEDICINE, ~ ae APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining 
Ca COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


The SESSION 1910-1911 Commas OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 
HOLARSHIPS 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may » obtained free from 
W. M, GIBBONS, Registrar, 





Uj Fev eeerte OF LIVERPOOL 
SESSION 1910-11. 


The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER 4th, 1910. 
Prospectuses, and full culats of the following, may be obtained on 
application to the REGI AR :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SUIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERING. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
wate tS +d UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LIVERPOOL AND 


ISTRIC 
SCHOOL OF P SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
we tig OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
post-free 1s 


LAW, AND 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price Is. ; s. 41.) 
The Matriculation Examination of the Joint dow, ' or it its equivalent, must 
be passed before a Student is sapletaned fora 
P. WEBBLETHWAITE, ‘M.A., Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF WOMEN TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, 


Vice-Chancellor of University and Prin Principal of Trairing ’ ‘epee 
Sir NATHAN BODINGTON, M.A., Litt.D., meLLD 
Professor of Education—JAMES WELTON, "M.A 
Acting mane of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A, 
Master of Method—W. P. WELPTON, B.Sc. 
Assistant-Lecturer—A. J. MONAHAN, M.A. 

A complete Course in the Theory and History of Education is given by the 
Professor and other members of the staff of the Education Department. 
For the practical work the Department works in connection with the Girls’ 
High Schools and other chief Secondary Schools of Leeds and neighbouring 
towns. Students must be Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, or must have obtained such other —_ mic qualifications as shall be 
— ed by the Senate. Fee for the Course, £15. 

‘or further particulars application should be made to the REGISTRAR of 
the University, Leeds, 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIEG— SCTENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
PECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DE ARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, M STALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY 
Leading to Degrees 1 and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1910-11 COMMENC E s OCTOBER Srd, 1910. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the MEDICAL SCHOOL COURSES of INSTRUCTION are ARRANGED 
to MEET the REQUIREMENTS of OTHER UNIVERSITIES and of 
LICENSING BODIES. 

Graduates, or persons who have 1 Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s stuc beady oF or research, take a Master's Degree, 

















SYLLABUSES with full information as ‘as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, 
will be sent on nt LN to the SECRETARY of the U ‘niversity. 

| NIVERS Ow. 


SITY OF GLASG 
he MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 17th October, 
1910.—A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education and 
as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students before 
beginning Medical Study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. INNES 
ADDISON, (Assistant Clerk of ‘Senate. — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC IN STITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 

HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—Educational and Curative Gymnas- 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice. Special 
ay a in Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910, 
ly for Prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN 
sitbenrs. 

EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the H BAD- MISTRESS, 

BRISTOL 


T HELENS, CLIFTON 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Gin (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


Se ene F&£ SB bP BiktePO RR. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. ap lendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


QT AND ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR : WOMEN 
With Title of L.L 
Por Prospectus, apply to the SEC RETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 


8t. Andrews, N.B. 

THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 

Special care given to individual development, 
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HERWELL HALL 


OXFORD. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL SBADNING , COULGE 








, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, t—Lord CHABLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., = P. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford S EYANCER, RO (late iv meal 
University De! for os , and by Spey = Be th Lecturers and ts. Odjesta = 
the Cambridge Women as of Physical Education, All 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I I. DODD, M.A. taught ncuding Outdoor Games, Swim , Fencing, aa Metnaazt 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). Physio my, and Sick fursing. Gold aad Silver Gymnast 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, = Diplo awarded to tend | students. Schools and yh eal, 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, +43 =. ualified teachers. Colleges 
Scholarships of —, £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, ENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Try 
There is a n Fund. ing as. profession are Tecaivod as Health Students for & special coure of 
a DY ion . ursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, gy; 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE | ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. cre rr Sa 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. — in a branches ¢ d fe permitted to als 


Piincipal—Miss ALICE WOODS, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 
Students admitted in January and Se es to prenere, 
pe ey Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher 
roe 


September, 1910. 

WINKWORTH BALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
Warden, Mrs. H. M. FE LKIN), 

for Students attending the Maria Grey College for the Training of Teachers in 
Secendary and ratory Schools. 
The Hali is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE. wa? DIN GTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. 
(late Head-Mistress of yl — High Sthool, a and Principal of the 
a, Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEG for Secondary Teachers. ay er for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Riniengayee. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. Ty ; Non- Resident, 24-30 gs. 

a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDE GARTEN, 9-12 gs. o zee. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. A 
my oe, Re £50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 
given toa il of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911. 
Conditions on application to the tary. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 2ist.—The Head-Mistress will be at 
the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th, 19th, and 20th. 














\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS C Co., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, br ye &e. ead- Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Prospectus on application to HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRETARY 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, 23rd September. 


gravel soil; 





INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation, Large garden ~~ playing-field. Gymnasium, sea- ‘bathing: 
riding, hockey, and all games. ny eee ay for oy wy | Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting ” Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from tke Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH 


INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large pla: d and gard 0 Septembe: di 
the Misses EVERARD. ee ae ee eee eee 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ reparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


TI\HE REV. B. BARING- GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, ape Gomes ly highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GEN ome comforts, with highest educa- 

tional advantages on wh. wom - toe s Special facilities for the study of music and 

lan 3s. Good field for gam llent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Hounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead. _ 

; WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

2 rail from Live’ 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 


1e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W .—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on aoe lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requi ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


\T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
b COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil; 600 feet above sea-level. 
‘Thorough education on modern _— Usual Curriculum ; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. a cae when required for University 
and other careers. me om outdoor li good riding and games, Systematic 
training given in y, gardening, nature-study, and poultry-keeping, as 
well as in domestic — 7 "principal, Miss KEMP. 

NIRLS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL, 

J SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School.—Head-Mistress : 
Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
a im mn tgal Boarding feces #13 per term.—A Prospectus, with full details and 

culations, y be lon tion to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the C fork to the ¢ . the Governors, ‘RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


GS WANAGE. — — LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 
k School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
grounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and B of outdoor life. 
Excellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, : 
FLAG HFIELD, HENDON, 






































—, 





MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 22np. 


‘QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidentl Recommend 
kK a Home School 


“THE LAWN, a CLEVEDON, ent. —Delight: 
with thoroug’ ti Entire charge harge of 


h for Ge ~) hters ~ 
Children with parents ahoont. Resident tendned house 4 mins, 


from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 





She the London and 
te of the National 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, of from £10 to £30, offered to Candidates in 





Gladstone 
Further 2 from the SECRETAR 
LING'S waeana “SYSTE 
J hs ncaa go PHYSICAL TRAINI ING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Bedford. Principal, _ STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this Collenet 


to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of traini ng extends over 2 years, and —— Aa ont 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M: 


ology | and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Sioket, ot, Tessin i 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by 

of Education. William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, c by ‘Yona Lote 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and j 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCS 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
Pos), 











Head-Mistress—Miss G. YOUNG, “MLA. (Dublin) 
(Late of Lota Ceo] Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tri 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley. Road (next door to the School), Honse. 
Mistress, Mice FLORENCE N. DAW 
Prospectu uses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
SOUTHWOLD. D, 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea op 


the bracing Suffolk coast. 
BrCsDwarerR HALL, WORTHING 
with Finishin Branch at 
LE. Rg hit. AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and cc Mild climate. Large grounds. 
_ arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses » TRI 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE. 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


A A H ERE F OR D-~ 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa. 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. e garden. Inclusive fees, 
CHAPMAN, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Hod Mictececo—Sien PA 
CHA 





























TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject « should 


read a book by one who cured himself after suffering fort Sow 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES 
STAMMERER,” Dept. B, Tarrangower, 


post-free. — B. BEASLEY, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School a and f for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MA‘ STE R, School House, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equipped in every respect, and two new ye houses of the latest and best 
type, are being provided at a cost of £25,000. The situation healthy and 
delightéul.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
S See, yo School. 
One of a 3 Anoat ui — &. et in Europe. 
OPENS Pinpar SEPT 
____Prospectus_on , aie © to the PRINCIPAL” or Secretary. 


J ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co- educational: 
aimsat np physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts rafts well taught. Brac air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, . 


























ert care Of delice -H.N. STE HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


agg A situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, nga 15th, 1910. 


* Head. Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A: Can 


RrYpaAL ~ MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. ar ay A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


For further parti: particulars apply to HEAD-MA STEB. 


NHE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

KENT.—Preparatory for Wye and other Agric. Colleges. Sound educa- 
tion based on Agric. _ Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-gr: owing, 
Bee-keeping, Car » FRENCH GARDENING, &c., as well as ordinary 
School subjects. H calth hy, open-air life.—F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab., Wye, B Kent. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 








tab. 


























(Gold Medaliist R.H.S. Exam., sone, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman , Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
LILY HUGHES-JONES. Y PE F, B.H. S. See Prospectus, 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, 1st September, 1910. 
ee High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
ote Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
ful and healthy situation. ae 
Denutiful and Devepectas, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 
: ion. Fees £55. Lange number of Scholarships and Exhibitions 
_<- Foret Cambridge, and elsewhere, ranging from £90 for five years 
tenable at Ox; years. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School. A large 
pony rth spent in bringing the School up to modern requirements. : 
Por. erticulars apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 
form aster, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
+pSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
— Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
. Ae School. \ 
separate LOSS ips to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
ae the Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
aaa of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
D Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
, em nasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £5; 
Achton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L.C.R.THRING, M.A. 
GQTRAMONGATE 8S C HOO lL, 
Ss KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application. 





























QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


if 18e, Sherborne. 
COLLEGE, 


jl RA ROBO YVY 3 BE 
d SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in Marc 


1. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
(2} hours from London.) 

Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 

tions. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 

D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
4 SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 

M\WE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A, formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
| hg eg TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds, Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 

















FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. ee for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of making, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 


Hugo, Chatou (8.-et-O.) 
JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


p RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cockery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


JARIS.—“ Martyami,” 43 Rue Ranelagh.—Mademoiselle 
BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE RECEIVE YOUNG GIRLS who 

wish to continue their education abroad. Every opportunity for acquiring 
conversational French, Excellent Professors for Music. Art Classes, Millinery, 
Ccoking, &e. A party of Girls will leave London Séptember 28th. 














JYSENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
‘ LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
augirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


h ADAME REY, 5 Avenue de la Bourdonnais, Paris, 
i\Y—i. RECEIVES a FEW ENGLISH GIRLS,—Reference to Miss Jourdain, 
St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 


| USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr—EDUCA- 
: TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Friiulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
sud healthy situation, Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music, and Painting, Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland. 
Escort provided. 


AY IESBADEN, Adolfsallee 37——FINISHING HOME 
! for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Special opportunity for 
acquiring Languages and Music. Excellent references, Terms £10 pro m, 
Miss DE BRU YN will be in town in September. 
{ERMANY.—GOOD BOARD and LODGING offered 
PAYING GUESTS in Private House. Home Life. English Refer- 
ences. 258. weekly. Charming View on Siebengebirge. Pretty Situation in 
the Villenviertel ; close Rhine, forest, k, station, and tram. Near Bonn and 
Cologne—Frau GEHEIMRAT ALLMENROEDER, Bad Godesberg 0/Rhine. 





ae 

















ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 4a, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.LS. Prepares for all Examinations, 


Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable > 


OULOUSE.—Ville d'études essentiellement artistique, 

climat doux.—_DAME VEUVE DESIRANT DONNER COMPAGNES 4 
sa FILLE PRENDRAIT JEUNE FILLE ETRANGERE. 110 4 140 por mois. 
Surveillance assidue études, santé, suivrait cours lycée, musique, inture. 
Vie de famille, relations —Références pasteurs, professeurs.—SICRE, Ecole 
Normale-Privas, Ardéeche, France. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








QcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Yhen writing 

lease state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to y > 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personal! inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 














OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, Cc. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of aos Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY cost All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Wh - eH ll om 5 pa and 2 to 3 p.m. 
en possible ial appointments shou ed. 
” sis -_ Registrar—Miae ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pose: (Cantab.) and Browmge (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
_____ Telephone: 1567 Gunramp. a NP ae aa 
T° INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar .— W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 ( ). 





a 
a OF OLD JAPANESE SCREENS, 
NOW on VIEW at the 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 

OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 6. 


<= - 
Mpc 


prsmnrees HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, sear eta 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician(M.D.) PELE 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “‘CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon, 
See 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
12 12s—STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, 
DANZIG, &. Aucust 13th. 
£12 12s.—OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
September 16th-3¢0th, 
Also later Cruises, Adriatic and Venice and Palestine and Egypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Tondop, N.W. 


INT ISS BISH 








BISHOP’S Prrivare Socran Tovurs.— 
August 10th, The RHINE, its famous Towns and beautiful Valleys. 
September Ist, Historic Castles and Abbeys of TOURAINE, October, ITALY’S 
great Cities. Spring, ALGERIA and TUNISIA, 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 














; —— SS = wud beenemeenenscan = 
TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, t Sackville Gardens, ford, Essex. 


—— — = oe - > 


“APPEALS. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 





Individual tuition. §: cially recommended by English Church Committee, 
German household, 


ighest references, Prospectuses free, 





Embankment, London, W.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


2200 FOR A BOYS’ 


£200 will be paid for suitable Story for Boys, 80 to 100,000 words.—Terms of 
offer on apvlication to T. C. & E. C. JACK, Publishers, Edinburgh. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, pas a 10 years, ‘Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
‘Trained, ay Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. “iN Ok MATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply 8 SCRETA 


UBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment | 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b: 
The EQUITABLE =p ener nag a we 3 SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lavcaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid a, 2500, 000. 


NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &e., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard 


























PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ounipyed for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

(Regd.) 


USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” 

on all floors and linoleums very early in each vacation (3 times a year) 

for laying the dust and dirt, not only during each sweeping, but also through- 

out all the intervals—which is of greater hygienic importance.—Send for 

ween medical reports, &ec., to The ‘‘DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen 
ictoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers : Capital and Counties. 














LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value ny apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to a buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, Lond on. Est. 100 years, 


Shy 


+. 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
BSiend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





Coe A a cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his wy the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F.Z estroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Beosesntatiod t by Dr . H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. —HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


» who 


OOK BARGAINS.—Frobawk’s Birds, 6 vols., £5 5s., 
for £2 2s.; Motley’s Historical Works, 9 vols., £4 14s. 6d. "tor £2 2s, 

Stein’s Sand Buri ried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. Haggard’s ‘x 
Gardener's Year, 12s, 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; George Grenfell and the ‘Cena, by Sir 
H, Johnston, 2 vols., 303., for 12s. 6d. ; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 21s. ; 
Letters of Queen Victoria, "3 vols. 63s., for 25s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in 
the 18th Century, 213 illus., £2 ‘Ls. éd., for 21s. ; ; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 20s.; Burk e's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s. ; 1908, 24s.; Rhead’s 
ae Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d, 100,000 Books in Stock. 
State wi Rare Books purchased; fancy prices paid. "BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP,  J0mE BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, 


AND 
JULY 30 and AUGUST 13. 
CH Ri STIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


RM.S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


-: “CALIBAN” RAM 











SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. sc. 11,073 tons) 
from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 


London: 








BAI LEY’S * 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sir W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. mes Prrvines. 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


vue iAilonburys ® ” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, F rom 6 mouths 18 upwards, 


The best food for a young infant is the mother's milk or its equivalent. 


The “‘ Allentburys”’ Milk Foods resemble healthy human milk both in composi- 

tion, nutritive value, and in digestibility. To this is due the fact that babies 

fed on the “Allenburys” Foods invariably thrive well, and develop into 
strong, healthy children. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS ‘Ltd, Lombard St., LONDON. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PavabLe ux Apvance, 











MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 


Connemara & Achill 


FOR 


Health & Pleasure 


Mountains, Sea, and Lakes. 


way Company at Recess (Connemara) 
and Mallaranny (near Achill Island), 
Free Golfing and Fishing in connec 
Motor Garages, 
Programme of Tours free on application to any of Messrs. Cook and Son's 
Offices; Irish Tourist Office, 65 Haymarket, London; Mr. J. Hoey, ® 
Castle Street, Liverpool; or to Superintendent of Line, M.G.W. Railway, 


Broadstone, Dublin, 
JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. ~— aan 


“Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M Ss 1S we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”"—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patert 
iiNvansier: Enel goss | PO LIS H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBS........£75,000,000. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adopticn of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence. 
TERMS OF SUBSERIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s.d. | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 O| Members 
annual aa. ’ 
Hon. Vice-Presidents one ¢ | Acsosteien, with Literature 
Members and Journal . 050 
The Subscription of Ladies a dation of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tourist Fares from Principal 
Stations in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


Hotels under management of Rail- | tion with the Hotels, 














224 
10 10 0 








Yearly. Tene, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
AO aN ES Ree £21 8 6 ue O14 3.4.07 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, _—— Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &€, .........:cccscesseseee - 0 aim OM 8 nn 08 2 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For AUGUST contains 


The Lost Lesson. 
Dalton of the Osiris. 
Qld English Forestry. 


ate Battle. 
A Pe By Percy Macuett, C.M.G, 


Primitive Drama. 
. A Renaissance—The M6m-Yinnis—Faltu. 


The Silent India. 
Fancy Farm. Chaps. 22-24. 


By Nem Mvuwro, 
snipe and Wildfowl Shooting in the 
West of Ireland. By Gurrip Harrier, 


Musings without Method. 
The Censure of Mr. Lioyd George—The 
Common Distrust of ** Rats "—The ** Mere 
Politician "—The ‘‘ Inspired Millionaire ”— 
The Example of Cecil Rhodes—George 
Clunies-Ross—The Cocos Group—Ross the 
Second and Third. 


The 0ld Woman who Lived Alone. 


By Lypra Mivtern Mackay, 


The Fiddler’s Farewell. 


By Atrrep Nores, 


By Durrapar. 


By J. Niszer. 


Past and Future. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


AUGUST. 
Igetaxp anp Conservatism. Py C. J. O'Donnell. 
Tue STRENGTU AND THE WEAKNESS OF THE THIRD 
By Professor A, V. Dicey. 
By Mrs. Frederic 


By the 





— 


Frencu Rervusuic. 

PaGrANTRY AND Po.irics. 
Harrison. 

Tex Women oF THE Paston LetTrers. 
Rev. D. Wallace Duthie. 

Tus Revo.r acarnst Protection rn GERMANY, 
By Ences O'Neill. 

A Rorat Marazuce. By Lady Pas got 

Carpr~aL Vaucwan, By W.S. L 

Tur American NEGRO AS A a Factor. 
By Profesecr Kelly Miller (Dean of the College 
ef Arts and Sciences, Howard University, 
Washington). 
Stare Reeistration or Nurses: A ReJorINDER, 
By the Richt Hon. Lord Ampthill, G.C.S.1. 
Tur WorkING OF THE PREVENTION OF Crime Act, 
By Major Sir Edward Clayton, C.B. (formerly 
Inspector of Prisons, and Secretary to the 
Prison Commission). 

A Day in Provence. By Rose M. Bradley. 

Tur Eves ov PLANTS. By G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Se. 

Inist Ipeas ON RurRat Reconstruction. By 
Colonel Henry Pilkington, C.B. (Patrick 
Perterras), 

Mopern Wuattne: a Persona 
Ry W. G. Burn-Murdoch, 

Tue UxevarpED Sracrs or THE SEA. 
FP, Wyatt. 

London: Srortiswoopg & Co., Lrp., 
5 New St. Square. 


EXPERIENCE. 


By Harold 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with —_— freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tus LEADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the logs of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


READING- CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 











May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
{1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


v« NELSON’S NEW NOVELS 2°. 


SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION 
(Just Issued.) By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


THE OTHER SIDE By H. A. Vachell 
DAISY’S AUNT By E. F. Benson 
SECOND STRING By Anthony Hope 
FORTUNE By J. C. Snaith 
Adventuresof Mr.POLLY By H. G. Wells 








LATEST ISSUES OF NELSON’S POPULAR LIBRARIES 
“ Love and the Spy.” By Mr. & Mrs. Williamson. Price 7d. net 
“ The Ring and the Book.” By Robert Browning. ,, 1s. ,, 
ae The Black Tulip.” By Alexandre Dumas. = 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Sefest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


} Winninger - - - 
Berncastier - - - 
Brauneberg - - ~« 
Graacher Himme§ircich 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found — to 


Per Doren, 
' 21+ per dezen net. 

Bots. 4-Lot 
ots. 4 ots, 24. ” ” 
27 '- ” ” 
36/- ” ” 


14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher ie 
These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 


prices, | 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 


ST. ESTEPHE | 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in | retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
bottle, On comparison it will be viduality of flavour ; aud are much superior 
cous ‘oa oo higher a to Mosclles which have been “ vatted,” as 
The appreciation this wine meets is most often done. 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any — Station, including Cases 

Botiies, 


17/6 9/9 





Samole bottles caz be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen botiles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., 


St. Michacl’s House, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 


All who know Psa Wines tell us there is no et a 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





— —s 


= - = 


“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 





criptions received by, Toe Oxtp CorRNER 





Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 ¢ 29 Brom- 
Scale of pe for | eta Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 


treet, THE 


Advertiscinents. INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Ovrsipr Pace (when available) 14 Gureras, Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
an og Page (Column)... oe . 4 | BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
err Calera Thi of Ps $30 | Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
ate, ts | sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tur 
Cotamn Guethints witih < ase | Sunscription News Company, 47 Dey 
Seteemee. | Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
ae SS SRR Cees ‘tom, 


| 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tas Harouv 


| A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, | West, Toronto, Canata; Wat. Dawson 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, anpd Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Across two eee width of Canada; A.T. Cuarmay, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Broad column following “‘Publicationsof the Week,” | Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 





15e. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements eccording to space. 
Terms: net, 


AMERICAN Booxsetiine Deport, Port Said; 


and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910. 
LAND TAXES AND MINERAL 
RIGHT DUTIES 


FROM A SURVEYOR’S AND VALUER’S STANDPOINT. WITH 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES AND SKETCHES. By THOMAS 
MOFFET, of the Estate and Land Agent’s Department, 
London and North-Western Railway Company. Demy 8vo, 
5a. net. 





























NEW (SECOND) EDITION. 


MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. 
CERMANY—UNITED STATES—FRANCE. 
By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN CITIES OF NORTHERN 
ITALY AND DALMATIA. 


By A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History and Archwology at Princetown University. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARACTER OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


is an article of exceptional interest 
and of authoritative character in 
the July QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
At all Libraries and Bookshops, 6s 


























































































JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 



































— Tee 


Scientific and Sporting 
CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 





In deference to the wishes of numerous 
would-be subscribers, it has been decided 
to organise this Cruise on a larger scale, 
and to accommodate a greater number of 
Passengers. Further facilities for travelling 
in the utmost comfort are being made, 
and the Catering Department is in the 
hands of Messrs. Fortnum & Mason. The 
Voyage has been curtailed to ten months, 
at the moderate rate of £450 inclusive. 


A UNIQUE ITINERARY OFF BEATEN TRACKS. 
SHOOTING. FISHING. 


Scientific, Antiquarian, and Historic Research. 


Intending Voyagers should lose no time in applying to the 
SECRETARY, ‘“‘Round the World Scientific and Sporting 
Cruise,” 166 PICCADILLY, Ww. Telegrams: = Toured, London.” 











Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 















































LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admiradle little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the Leaque’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





























To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


M 


NOW READY—AUGUST NUMBER. 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
TAXATION ON SAVINGS. By Joun Hott Scnootrne, F.S.S, 


HOW THE PANAMA CANAL WILL AFFECT THE MOVE. 
MENT OF TRADE. By the Hon. Jonny Barrert, late U.S, 
Minister to Argentina, Panama, &c. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT: MR. LOWEN. 
FELD'S SCHEME. By Dr. J. Beartiz Crozier. 


ECONOMIC EVOLUTION OF HUNGARY. By His Excellency 
Joseru SzTerénti, late Secretary of State of Hungary. 


Topics of the Month—The Month’s New Issues—Digest of the Latest 
Companies’ Reports—Four Years’ Prices, Dividends, and Yield of 
5,000 Stock Exchange Securities. 

Price One Shilling. 


Of all Bookstalls, &c., and Publisher, 2 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1910. 


IMPERIAL AND ForerGn Arratrs: A Review or Events, 
Deatu Duties anp CapiraL. By Hilaire Belloc, 
ApmreaL Manan's Warning. By Excubitor. 
MacuiInery OR Man-Powrer? By George F. Shee, 
TALLEYRAND. By W. S. Lilly. 

By Andrew Lang. 





Byron AnD Mary CuHaworru. 
H&ctsierz Moreau. By Orlo ba a 

Joun Catyin anp Catvinism. By J. Sloan. 
Tue Puenrx or Sparx. By Helen tieetes Colvill. 
Tue EXxTRAVAGANCES OF THE Emperor Exvacapatus. By J. Stuart Hay. 
Tue DECLARATION OF Lon pon. By Norman Bentwich. 

On tHe Tracuine or “ Nature Stupy.”’ By Professor Marcus Hartog. 
Crit anp Saxox. (paeigsten., ) Re George Meredith. 

Tur Sout or Gonr. By P. 
Tracking Tur Wid Rep- ic 


“By Basil Tozer. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ TOURGUENEFF. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOCUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Part I. of the above on application. 


rUSIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail | Department 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 











publication, British or Foreign, mostly by —- 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





Catabnae ) FREE. as 


City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


URDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 43 Oxford Street, W 


; and Branches. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 








No. 536. AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 
CONFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT 


By Sir COURTENAY PEREGRINE ILBERT, K.C.S.1. 


THE POLICY OF THE DALAI LAMA 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN 
THE LADY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Mrs. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


RADIUM: ITS USE IN CANCER AND OTHER DISEASES 
By Dr. LOUIS WICKHAM & Dr. P. DEGRAIS 

TWOCITIES ANDA TOWN ByR. A. SCOTT-JAMES 

FINANCIAL OBLIQUITY AT SOME OF THE GREAT 


LONDON HOSPITALS 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 


MODERN GOLF By P. A. VAILE 
SOUTHWARD HO! By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 


AIDS TO THE LABOUR ExXOnANSS 


By Miss A. E. COOK 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The Russo-Japanese Convention 
and its Effects ; 


Germany’s New Foreign Secretary; 


The Cretan Difficulty; Washington and Pekin against ! 


St. Petersburg and Tokio By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History; The Poems 
of Cynewulf; Nungary 
Greek and Roman Methods of Painting ; The Decameron; 
Mr. Stebbing’s Essays, &c. 


HORACE > MARSHALL and SON. 


London : 





issued an AU THORISED CHEAP EDI TION 
of the late Mr. LECKY’S 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 
INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM 
IN EUROPE. 


This Edition is in One Volume, and the 
price 2s. 6d. net. 





‘THE WAY OF THE SEA. 
A WHIFF OF THE OCEAN. 
TRUE SALT OF THE SEA. 


THE BRASSBOUNDER. 


By DAVID W. BONE. 
With Hlustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Mr. Bone’s work belongs to the ‘gem-room’ of the sea-picture gallery. Those 
who are drawn to the sea ty — 1ct will find poetry, art, and knowledge. Dry 
an t delicate humour.’’—Spectato 

‘ Untiinching realism b athe dl, as 5 it were, ina glamour of poctry. It isa true 
book and a beautiful piece of work. Mr. Bone has the gift of expressing the 
most varied things in life in terms of humour arid beauty.’’—Duaily News, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent | Garden. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


| SHAMESPEARE’S 


; kind in English 
| book of both scholarship and charm.” 
in the Eighteenth Century; | 


Macmiilan’s New Books. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
The Works of Walter Pater. 
Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. IV. —IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 


VOL. V., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. New and Revised Edition. Edited by J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In & vols. 8vo. Vol. V, 
T—Z and Appendix, 21s. net. 


*,* Previously published: 








In Ten 


Vols. I.-IV., 21s. net each, 
wooupestas post-free on applicaticn. 


—_. $$$ 


1970 ISSUE, NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown Svo, 10s. 


Edited by 
6d. net. 


The Native States of India. By Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.” "Bvo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—" Sir William Lee-Warner’s book fills a place in the literature of 
modern India which no other writer has aspired to enter His book inci- 
dentally carries the reader through many stirring periods of the history of the 

British in India.’ 


Totemism and Exogamy : 
Certain Early Forms of S 





a Treatise on 
uperstition and 





Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
M: ‘aps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 
HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, We. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS. 


‘Should be equally popular with the sportsman, the 
scholar, and the conte sled lover of beautiful things. 


It is the first book of its 
Mr. Gardiner has written a living and delightful book—a 


Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro ‘Christo eb 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—" keen, and there ore character-sketches 
which would have done credit to William Law It would be easy to prove by 
quotations how freshly and vividly such questions are presented and discussed."* 


The criticism is 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. Dy 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 


A Life for a Life. 


of “ sagen, &e. 


Percy JAMES 


By Rosert Hernrics, Author 








NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


Popular Astronomy. By Sox Newcoms, 
4L.D. With 116 Engravings and 5 Maps of the Stars, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The State in Relation to Labour. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Francis W. Hirst. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6A. [English Citizen Series. 


American Government and Politics. 
By Professor CHARLES, A. BEARD. Extra Crown 8yo, 
9s. net, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


MONEY INTEREST IN THE 
CLOBE THEATRE. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE, 
Ph.D. With Interesting Illustrations. 


“THE LETTERS.” in Three Parts. 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


Illustrated by SIGISMOND DE IVAN- 
OWSKI. And numerous other Stories 
and Articles of general interest, 





Part I. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


Books WANTED.—Any Books by Whistler, F. H. 

Groome, Arthur Symons, Yeats, George Moore, Oscar Wilde, Ernest 
Dowson, George Gissing. Kooks illustrated by Beardsley, Alken, Cruikshank, 
Kate Greenaway, Rowlandson, Leech, Rackham, Dulac, Robiason, Phiz. Sport- 
ing and Angling Books and Coloured Engravines, Sets of Novels, Books with 
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Coloured Plates.—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 





POPULAR 6s. FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 





E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

A very fascinating story, the dramatic side of the 

tale being splendidly built up and maintained by 

the author, who throughout keeps well within the 
limits of reason in his imaginative story. 


BIANCA’S DAUGHTER 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN 
“Tt is sufficiently clear on reading the first few 
Teeee of this immediately interesting story that 
r. Forman is an expert craftsman in the art of 
story-telling. It is a very powerful and notable 
story in every way, one of the best the author has 
given us.’’—Bookseller. 


THE STOWAWAY 
LOUIS TRACY 
Not eince “‘ Rainbow Island” and “‘ The Pillar of 
Light’ has Mr, Tracy written such a breezy and 
om gael novel, It should attract enormous atten- 
ion, 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN 
EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


No one who enjoys emotional novels should miss 
this new story ; it is a real triumph for its author, 


THE SPIDER 
FERGUS HUME 


This is a capital story. The author has written 
many readable novels, but none better than this 
one, with its mystery, romance, and thrilling 
adventure all cleverly interwoven, 


THE FIVE KNOTS 
FRED M. WHITE 
Deeply engrossing as 2 novel, the interest of this 
book, keen and absorbing throughout, is dependent 
upon the unravelling of a mystery planned in such 
a manner as to defy the penetration of the most 
acute reader. 


IN THE BALANCE 
i. G@ MOBERLY 
No introduction to the reading public is required 
by this writer of great versatility and charm. 
Among the many novels that have emanated from 
her resourceful . this latest story will stand 
out as being particularly bright and interesting. 


THE COLONEL’S PAST 
FLORENCE WARDEN 
Every succeeding story excels in many ways its 
predecessor. In fact, the reading public now recog- 
nise that when the name of Tixcence Warden 
appears on the cover of a book a good tale will 
be found therein, 


MICAH! FARADAY, 
ADVENTURER 
T. MEADE 


Well maintains the high reputation of its author, 


CONVICT 413L. 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
One of the best novels written by the renowned 
author of “ Convict 99,” 


RAVENSHAW OF 
RIETHOLME 


BERTRAM MITFORD 
“A most readable and exciting book, which holds 
the reader's attention from cover to cover.” 
—Court Journal, 


H. K. WEBSTER 

“ An attractive, well-written, and pleasant human 

romance, which will be enjoyed by most people. 

No one who takes this book up is likely to be 
disappointed.”"— West Sussex Gazette, 


THE PRINCE OF THIS 
WORLD (8s. 6d.) 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
One of the most moving stories this popular 
author has written. 





WORLD LIBRARY 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


is designed to present the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature in the most pleasing 
and serviceable form at a low uniform price. 
All the great standard works of Fiction, 
Biography, History, Philosophy, Research, 
Essays, &c., will be included. The volumes 
are suitable alike for the bookshelf, for 
home use, and for presentation. 


“A jollie goode Booke whereon to looke 
is better to me than Golde.” 
Old Rhyme. 


Cloth, ts. net; leather, 2s. net. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Thomas Carlyle 
SARTOR RESARTUS 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Charles Darwin 

A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Thomas De Quincey 

THE OPIUM EATER 
Charles Dickens 

OLIVER TWIST 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
W. M. Thackeray 


VANITY FAIR 
PENDENNIS 


George Eliot 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL 


Sir Walter Scott 
IVANHOE 

Lord Lytton 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 


Charles Reade 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 


Alexandre Dumas 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

Charles Kingsley 
WESTWARD HO! 

Mrs. Henry Wood 
EAST LYNNE 


Thomas Hughes 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Mrs. Craik 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 


Victor Hugo 
LES MISERABLES 


Oliver W. Holmes 
AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
Mrs. Gaskell 
CRANFORD 
Oliver Goldsmith 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


Dean Swift 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


Henry Kingsley 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN 


G. J. Whyte-Melville 
THE GLADIATORS 


Mark Twain 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


Cc. & M. Lamb 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Other Volumes in preparation. 
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SHILLING GUIDES 


The use of a reliabl. ide book 
pleasure ‘and interest off holiday. Tatts the 
nown uides are not . 
dictions, but’ sicment and-ckean an a= 





P ° Pp 


dable from cover to Cover, yer 





packed with time-savi: ind -saving 
sevgeaion. a 4 “Guide contains latest 
ete 

ILLUSTRATED. “ ’ 





ENGLAND AND WALES 
Aldeburgh & District ; Liver 
Bangor and N. Wales a. as fe. Birken- 
andrind 
landrinded Wels, 


Bath, Wells, &c. 
Boxall and District Linntes 
andudno 
Wales es 6 
London and Environs 


ee, Barnstaple, 

c. 

Bognor &S.W. Sussex 

Bournemouth & Dis- | Lowestoft & District 
trict Lyme Regis & District 

Bridlington & District Lynton and Lynmouth 

Brighton and Hove alvern and District 


Broads, The Margate & N.E. 
Broadstairs and N.E. a ock and Bisngnt 


ent Minehead, 
me - and Peak Dis- Exmoor, 
Pr 


c. 

« Newquay & N. 7 

Canterbury and N.E. aural X N. Corn 
en cttingham& 

Channel Islands & District 


Paignton and Distri 
Clevedon and District | Penzance and Wes 
Colwyn Bay and N. 





preuell 4 
ales mouth an 
Cromer, Sheringham, evon ow. 
&e. Portsmouth and Dis. 
ric 


Ramsgate, Sandwi 
&c E ms 


Rhyl and N. Wales 
Seaqusreume and Dis. 


tric’ 
Sherwood Forest 
| Sidmouth, Seaton, &e. 
Southsea and District 


Dartmoor 

Dawlish & S.E. Devon 
Deal, Waimer, &c. 
Dover, St. Margaret’s 


ay 

Dovercourt, Harwich, 
Cc. 

Eastbourne, Seaford, 
c. 

English Lake District | Southwold & District 


Exeter & S.E. Devon | Stratford-upon-Avon 
Exmouth and District | Swanage and Distriet 





Faimouth & S. Corn- | Teignmouth and S.£. 
wall Devon 
Filey and District Tenby and S. Wales 
Felixstowe & District | Thames, The 
Folkestone, Hythe,&c. | Torquay and South 
Harrogate, Ripon, Devon 
&c. Wales, North (WN. 
Hastings St. Section) 
Leonards, &c. Wales, North (S, 
Herne Bay, Whit- Section) 


Wales, South 
Weston-super-Mare 
bo & District 
Wh 


stable, &c. 
Hythe and District 
Ilfracombe & N. Devon 





Isle of Man tby and District 
Isie of Wight | Worthing and S.W. 
Leamington, War- Sussex 
wick, &c. Wye Valley 
Littlehampton & S.W. | Yarmouth and the 
Sussex Broads 
SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen, Deeside, | Highlands & Islands 
& Inverness & N. High- 


c. 
Edinburgh & District lands 
Glasgow & the Clyde | Oban & W. Highlands 
IRELAND 
Antrim, Giant’s | Donegal Highlands 
Causeway, &c. Dublin & Co. Wick- 
Belfast, Mourne Moun- low 
nagar and S.W. 


tains, &c. 
Cork, Glengariff, &c. Irelan 








WARD, LOCK & CO’S 
HALF - CROWN GUIDES 


SUPERIOR CLOTH GILT BINDING. 


Indispensable to Continental Travellers, and to 
Foreign and Colonial Visitors to London. 


BELGIUM. Including the Ardennes and Luxem- 
bourg. With Map of Belgium, 10 Town Plans, 
and upwards of Illustrations and Repro- 
ductions of Famous Pictures, 256 pp. 


HOLLAND. With Map of Holland, 12 Town Plans, 
and upwards of 50 Iilustrations and Repro 
ductions of Famous Pictures, 192 pp. 


PARIS AND ENVIRONS. With large Pian of 
the City, Map of the Environs, Plans of the 
Bois de Boulogne, Versailles, the Louvre 
Galleries, the English Channel, Calais, 
Boulogne, &c., upwards of 60 Illustrations, 
mt Also issued at 1s., with Plan of City 
only. 


SWITZERLAND. With + * of Switzerland, 
6 Town Plans, 17 District Maps, and upwards 
of 60 Illustrations, 264 pp. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. With 4 Sectional 
Street Plans, Map of the Environs, and 20 other 
Maps and Plans, together with a complete 
Index to Streets, Public Buildings, &. (about 
10,000 References), over 100 Illustrations, #4 pp- 








WARD, LOCK & CO, Limited, Salisbury Square, 


London, E.C. 
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